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WESTERN TIDES IN CHINESE LITERATURE 


CHI-CHEN WANG 


Scieeenmuen Chinese literature is the direct outcome of 
the impact of the West. If it were not for this impact, China 
would still be waddling indolently in the placid waters of its tra- 
ditional civilization, and its literature would be contemporaneous 
in spirit with the Manchu Dynasty that passed away in 1911, as the 
latter was contemporaneous with the Ming before, as the Ming 
was contemporaneous with the Sung and Yiian Dynasties before it. 
I do not mean by this that traditional Chinese literature had under- 
gone no changes in form; for it is well known that the development 
of its verse forms was conditioned by the requirements of popular 
music, Which was largely imported from Central Asia, that its clas- 
sical drama flourished under the patronage of the Mongol court, and 
that its novel goes back to the verbose popular versions of Buddhist 
texts. But in spirit and content Chinese literature remained what it 
was, since the creative energy of China became static in the vegetable 
ideal of Confucianism, until as a culmination of the inevitable tri- 
umph of the dominant Western civilization it was brought into the 
main stream of European literature. 

Nor was it strange that the Chinese had stagnated. Collectively 
the human animal is even more subject to inertia than individually 
and will not stir from his accustomed ways unless it is a question of 
change or perish. China had, until the coming of the West, found 
no necessity for change, being cursed or blessed with neighbors 
whose cultures were inferior to its own. The power of assimilation 
%0 often attributed to the Chinese was not a matter of quality, or 
racial traits, but one of circumstances; China had “assimilated” its 
conquerers as well as the peoples it conquered, because a superior 
culture tends to prevail when conflicting civilizations differ only in 
degree of efficiency, but not in kind. With the coming of the Euro- 
peans, China came face to face with a civilization that was not only 
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Pacific 
different in degree, not only more efficiently organized, but aly 
different in kind; it was not merely a case of one Connecticut 
Yankee against King Arthur’s court, but one of a host of Yankees 
against a rabble of degenerate medieval courtiers. 

The triumph of the superior civilization was inevitable; China 
soon realized that it must adopt Western civilization or perish. This 
resulted in the military and industrial reforms beginning abou 
1860,* and later in the political and other reforms at the turn of 
the century, and eventually in the overthrow of the monarchy. But 
back of the material aspects of the Western civilization there js 
that essential spiritual quality of revolt, so alien to the Eastern ideal 
of vegetating acquiescence. There was the revolt against God which 
found expression in the conquest of nature through scientific and 
technological achievements, through which the individual eg 
sought to assert its own godhood; then there was the revolt agains 
oneself, which found its expression in such works of art as the 
novels of Dostoevsky. The wisdom of this revolt may be questioned, 
It may be argued that China, with its spirit of vegetable acquiescence 
and contentment, has endured, while the prototypes of Western 
civilization have perished. It is true that some trees live thousands 
of years, while the average life of the higher animals is only a few 
score; but when the animal appears in the guise of man, wielding 
a steam-driven rotary saw, it is high time for the ancient sequoia 
to abandon its vegetable status—if it can. 

These spiritual implications of the Western civilization were never 
fully or generally grasped; but when the introduction of science 
and technology, and of Western political structure, failed to improve 
China’s internal affairs or international status, the more progressive 
leaders began to feel that there was perhaps something worth look- 
ing into behind the awe and wonder inspiring material aspects of 
the Western powers. In any case, a change of heart was conceived to 
be necessary to break down the conservatism of the people in gen- 
eral, thereby accelerating the movement of Westernization, and it 
was realized by some of the more discerning leaders that literature, 


*See T. F. Tsiang, “China’s First Reformers,” The Week in China, Peiping, 
Mar. 29, 1930. 
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Western Tides in Chinese Literature 
especially fiction, was the best weapon for changing the people's 
heart. 


f ise marked the beginning of the final phase of the collapse of 
traditional Chinese civilization; for literature, the most advanced 
and most comprehensive medium of expression yet discovered by 
men, holds and reflects more of life than any other art, and is gen- 
erally the last bulwark against foreign cultural invasions. When 
Chinese literature was brought under the influence of Western lit- 
erature, the collapse became complete. China became a tidal basin 
of the ocean of world civilization, and her own existed no more. We 
shall now describe briefly the various phases of the emergence of 
contemporary Chinese literature. 

Among the early reformers, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was the first to 
recognize the importance of fiction as a means of changing the 
psychology of the people, and to urge the necessity of creating a new 
fiction as one of the prerequisites of China’s regeneration. In his 
typical diffuse and rhetorical manner he wrote, as far back as 1898: 


“If we want to rejuvenate a people we must first remake its fiction: 
therefore if we want to create a new morality, we must first create a 
new fiction; if we want to create a new government, we must first 
create a new fiction; if we want to create new customs, we must 
first create a new fiction; and finally if we want to remake a people’s 
heart, we must first create a new fiction; if we want to remake a 
people’s character, we must create a new fiction. Why? Because 
fiction has an inestimable influence upon human beings.” 


This departure from the traditional notion that fiction was an idle 
occupation, beneath the effort of the self-respecting literati, was 
significant, and was probably influenced by the esteemed position 
that fiction occupies in Western tradition. 

Lusin,* the most important figure in contemporary Chinese liter- 
ature, underwent a similar but more profound spiritual change, a 
few years later, while he was studying in Japan. He had taken up 
medicine because the death of his father was largely attributable to 
the incompetency of Chinese quacks of the old school. 


* This is the commonest rendering of Lu Hsiin, the pseudonym of Chou Hsii-jen. 
129> 
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Pacific Affair; 
“It was a beautiful dream. . . . After my graduation I would retury 
to China and save such hapless patients as my father; I would serye 
as a military surgeon in time of war; and through such work as thi 
I would do my part in strengthening people’s faith in the reform 
movement. I do not know what are the latest methods of teaching 
biology, but in those days the magic lantern was used to show the 
morphology of bacteriological growths. Sometimes when the slides 
were exhausted before the end of the class period, the instructor would 
flash some slides of scenery and current events to fill in the time 
As it was then the time of the Russo-Japanese conflict, there were 
naturally more pictures about the war. Thus I was frequently con. 
strained to applaud with the rest of my schoolmates. Quite unex. 
pectedly one day I came upon a Chinese crowd on the screen, after 
not having seen any for a long time. One was bound, and surround. 
ing him were many others, all strong and well built, but rather vacant 
and expressionless. According to the caption, the prisoner was a Rus- 
sian spy, and was about to be beheaded by the Japanese troops; those 
surrounding him had come to enjoy the exemplary spectacle. I went 
to Tokio before the term was up; for after this experience I felt tha 
medicine was not important. No matter how healthy and strong, stupid 
and cowardly citizens could only, unconsciously, furnish material for 
spectacles and spectators such as these; it was no more unfortunate 
for them to die of illness. Therefore the most important thing was 
to change their spirit, and the most effective means of changing their 
spirit, I thought at the time, was literature.” 


These two excerpts are in themselves revealing. Liang’s rhetorical 
vapidity was characteristic of the traditional Chinese style. In spite 
of his vast though superficial acquaintance with Western learning, 
he was as alien to the spirit of the dominant civilization which he 
wrote about so glibly as Feng Yii-hsiang was to the spirit of Chris 
tianity. Lusin, on the other hand, was thoroughly steeped in the 
spirit of contemporary Europe, and his style was individualized. His 
awakening came from within, the result of a profound emotional 
experience, while that of Liang came from without, and was adopted 
as a new cure or a new dress might be adopted. 

Lusin, however, was too far ahead of his time to be a successful 
pioneer. His magazine, New Life, never saw print. He wrote litde, 
and what he did write was buried in obscure student magazines 
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Western Tides in Chinese Literature 


It was such superficial traffickers in Western modes as Liang Ch’i- 
ch'ao who held the center of the stage in the reform movement; they 
were the pioneers, men at the head of their time but not ahead of it. 
It is true that these pioneers introduced new elements into their 
writings: it was they who initiated the present vogue for transliter- 
ating European terms (k’a-ssu-te for cast, pa-li-men for parliament, 
yin-ssu-p'o-li-hsiin for inspiration, po-li-hsi-tien-té for president, and 
#0 on) and using them in their writings; which are of course quite 
unintelligible to those who do not happen to know the original. 
It was they who first used the term “revolution” in connection with 
literature, in their slogan of “revolutionizing poetry.” Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao, at least, experimented with fiction. He translated a Wellsian 
tale of the last day of the world, and wrote a Utopian tale of his own 
in which China played the leading réle in a world peace conference, 
much after the manner of the recent movie “Gabriel Over the 
White House.” The primary interest of these men, however, was 
political reform, to which the rejuvenation of literature was only 
incidental. 

During this period hundreds of books of Western fiction were 
translated, but little critical judgment was shown in the selections, 
which were dictated largely by the story interest, such as detective 
fiction and other thrillers. An examination of the translations of Lin 
Shu, the most prolific and perhaps the best of these translators, will 
be illuminating. According to one compilation, his published works 
consist of 132 titles, many of them as long as David Copperfield, 
exclusive of ten published in the Short Story Magazine, and four- 
teen still in manuscript. Of the authors translated, Rider Haggard 
heads the list, with twenty titles; Conan Doyle comes second with 
seven, Tolstoy third with six. Others represented with three or more 
works are Dickens, Dumas fils, Scott, and Washington Irving. He 
also translated such obscure thrill-mongers as A. Morrison and F. L. 
Barclay. 

Curiously enough, Lin Shu did not know a word of any foreign 
language. He was a writer of the old school, and wrote at the rate 
of 1500 words an hour, while the books were being orally translated 
to him. He freely abridged, summarized and paraphrased. In his 
uent classical prose his translations were very readable, but they 
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Pacific Affair; 
were not very faithful to the original. To him Shakespeare, whos 
Julius Caesar, King Richard, Henry IV and Henry VI he pare 
phrased, was just another foreign writer, like Rider Haggard or 
Washington Irving; and Tolstoy was no more important than Hy. 
riet Beecher Stowe, whose Uncle Tom’s Cabin was one of his 
earliest translations. When he praised a foreign author, it was \e. 
cause he fancied he saw in him the literary methods of the great 
Chinese writers. Thus he thought that Walter Scott must be grea 
because his historical novels recalled the Shih Chi of Ssu-ma Chien 

Even more trashy were the translations of others, most of them 
hacks who had no literary pretensions, and who sought out fas. 
moving detective fiction of the Nick Carter type, thrillers like the 
Tarzan tales, and pseudo-scientific fiction like the works of Jule 
Verne. They were read by the half-literates, and by schoolboys 
safely hidden from the watchful eyes of stern fathers, and exerted 
no influence upon Chinese literature except perhaps second-rate 
detective fiction. In spite of the new consciousness among the pic 
neers of the importance of literature, the main current of Chines 
literature remained much the same as it had always been. 


ii was not until five or six years after the establishment of the Re 
public that the final phases of the movement for change and 
readjustment began. The change in the form of government had 
wrought none of the miracles for which many of the younger ea- 
thusiasts had hoped. The gaudy mandarin robes gave way to the 
sombre cutaway, but under the new exterior the same mandarin 
ruled and plundered. It was then realized generally by the intel 
gentsia that nothing short of a revolution of the heart could save 
China. When Ch’en Tu-hsiu raised the standard of revolt agains 
the very foundations of Chinese civilization, in 1915, in his mage 
zine La Jeunesse (Hsin Ch’'ing Nien) and when a year or so later 
Hu Shih advocated the use of the vernacular as a literary medium, 
they found an immediate response. Before the reactionary forces 
realized what was happening, the “literary revolution” had already 
been won.* 


See Hu Shih, “The Chinese Renaissance,” reprinted in The China Year Book, 
1924; also Hu Shih, The Chinese Renaissance, Chicago, 1934. 
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Western Tides in Chinese Literature 


With such a background it was natural that the chief interest 
during the few years immediately following the inauguration of 
the Literary Revolution should be sociology and morals; “a trans- 
valuation of values” as Hu Shih is fond of saying. Translations were 
stressed, for the purpose of introducing new ideas and values, and 
of serving as models for the new literature. Ibsen was one of the 
most popular and widely discussed authors during this period. 
Tolstoy was no longer looked upon as a spinner of yarns, but was a 
living force with a large following. The same may be said of many 
other writers, translated or merely discussed. New translations were 
made of works already translated. The criterion was now fidelity 
to the original, in style and matter, rather than readability and ele- 
gance. This had precedents: The Buddhist texts were faithful trans- 
lations and not only introduced a new style but incorporated many 
transliterated terms from the Sanskrit. Later the Christian mission- 
aries created another style, in their translations of the Bible. The 
Buddhist texts had looked bizarre at first, but eventually they be- 
came an integral part of the language, and greatly enriched it. 

The so-called Europeanized style characterizes not only the ma- 
jority of the translations, but many original works as well, including 
the work of writers who are not at all familiar with any European 
language; the most notable of these last being Shen Ts’ung-wen 
whose short stories and autobiographical sketches about the Miaotze 
tribes and his army life acquired for him an important reputation. 
This stylistic change was more important than is generally realized, 
for style is more than the dress of a man: it is an accurate reflection 
of the processes of the mind. One who habitually writes in the con- 
ventional style and uses worn-out images cannot but have a vulgar 
and banal mind; and he who talks like the Bible probably thinks 
and reflects the Bible. A new style must be created to house a new 
idea. The Europeanized style was necessary for the expression of 
the new thoughts and images of the West and for the release of the 
Chinese mind from its traditional grooves. 

In the creative field this sociological note was also evident. Both 
fiction and verse were harnessed as for the propounding and an- 
swering of social and ethical problems. Hu Shih’s short story, “A 
Problem,” may be taken as typical. “Mr. Hu,” a former schoolmate 
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whom life had made prematurely old said to the narrator, “Yo, 
are a student of philosophy. Now I have a problem that I want your 
advice on. . . .” The problem was that the unhappy man had a wif 
thrust upon him by his family; he could scarcely feed his gtowing 
family let alone give his children the proper care and education 
which he felt was their due. What was he to do? 

In poetry, most of the productions were nothing but prosic 


sketches from life and bits of social criticism published as poetry 


under the license of free verse. In love lyrics we find the most brazen 
banalities borrowed from third-rate versifiers of the West. One of 
these poets, who was hailed as a fresh force when his volume ap 
peared, insisted, for instance, that he wrote simply because he had 
to write, as the flowers cannot help blossoming forth, as the birds 
cannot help warbling their tunes, etc.; and like the birds and flowers 
he cared not whether people appreciated him or not. “If I do not 
write them down, I feel suffocated. . . .” And these are some of the 
profound sentiments that choked him: 


Her eyes are like the warm sun; 
Else, why is it that when she looks at me, 
My frozen heart becomes warm? 


Every night before I go to bed 
I kneel before the picture of the white lotus hanging over my bed and 
O Sister White Lotus! when I have my happy meeting with my 
beloved in my dream, 
Pray exude some pure fragrance for us. 


Do you know that I am kissing the poem that you sent me? 
Do you know that I have bitten off a few lines and swallowed them? 


To say that the productions of the first years of the Literary Revolv- 
tion were all as bad as thé samples given above would be both 
unjust and untrue. I have only tried to indicate that during such 
transitional periods there is a tendency to confuse intention with 
achievement, to take a charlatan for an honest man groping for 
expression. 
« 134> 
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Western Tides in Chinese Literature 


ru the organization of the Literary Society, the Literary Rev- 
W asion entered its constructive period. In 1921 the editor- 
ship of the Short Story Magazine, the most widely read periodical 
published by the Commercial Press (which being a commercial 
venture, had stood aside during the storm of discussion) went to 
Shen Yen-ping, later known as China’s leading novelist under the 
pseudonym Mao-tun, who completely refurbished it and made it 
into the chief organ of the new writers. Besides original fiction and 
verse, it published translations and studies of foreign literature, not 
neglecting the literatures of weak and oppressed nations; a program 
which indicates that the new consciousness of nationalism was still 
an important factor. Its artistic creed may be broadly expressed as 
att for life’s sake, or realism. 

At about the same time the Creative Society entered upon the 
sene and injected an entirely new note into the movement. It was 
asmall and yet heterogeneous group. There was the passionate Kuo 
Mei-jo, who preached the joyous and all-embracing life; the de- 
cadent Yi Ta-fu who wallowed in sentimentality and self-pity; 
Chang Tzu-p’ing who wrote triangle and quadrangle love stories 
after Western models; T’ien Shou-ch’ang, the dramatist, who traf- 
ficked in shopworn symbolism; and Ch’eng Fang-wu, the popu- 
larizer of Western critical modes. Their only bond was the personal 
friendship contracted while students in Japan. 

Of this group Kuo and Yii exerted the greatest influence. Kuo 
won initial recognition with his volume of verse entitled The God- 
dess, which was permeated with the passionate notes of Goethe 
and Whitman and the pantheism of Wordsworth, and which in 
form was also influenced by these men. In almost all the poems 


| the lust and greed for life was present. He extolled feeling above 


everything, and proclaimed the doctrine that he who can shed tears 
must be a good man, and that poems which make people shed tears 
must be good poems. Yii was fundamentally like Kuo in his in- 
sistent demand for sympathy and love; but whereas Kuo’s lust for 
life and his indomitable faith and hope in humanity saved him 
from disillusionment and despair, Yii abandoned himself to senti- 
mental self-pity and sensual gratification. 

The success of Yii’s Ch’en Lun or Degeneration (unadulterated 
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autobiography, like most of his work, and frank enough to mak 
Rousseau blush) was no accident; for his case was typical of so many 
of the more sensitive students, who in their despair and disillusion 
ment were ready to pity themelves and to justify their escape from 
realities by some sort of new belief. This they found in the renung. 
ation of social reconstruction and the glorification of the individu 
ego, and the creed that art was important for its own sake, Fy 
authority they turned to the French decadents and the Yellow Boo} 
group in England. Their influence was overwhelming. Though no; 
everyone was converted to the doctrine of art for art’s sake, it wa 
generally admitted now that literature as an art was something 
more than fictionized sociology, or slogans in verse form. Hu Shih 
and others were banished from “the palace of art” and told to stay 
in the library and mind their business. 

In poetry there was a movement back toward form; not to the 
traditional Chinese forms, but to European models such as the son. 
net, the refrain and the recurring line. The most successful of thes 
experimenters was the late Hsii Chih-mo, whose verses ranged from 
the ponderous rhythms of Whitman to the slight and neat lyrics of 
Tennyson. He lacked the passionate quality that distinguished The 
Goddess. 

Now that the literary revolution had been won, the writers began 
to wage battle among themselves over matters of literary dogma 
At first the battle was between the Creative Society and the Literary 
Society; but soon they were joined by the Crescent Moon Society 
established around Hu Shih, and the Yii Ssu group under the lead- 
ership of Lusin. Personalities figured as much as doctrine, and 
we cannot go into them here. Perhaps we can indicate the char- 
acteristics of the various groups by the easy epithets that they 
hurled at one another. The Crescent Moon Society is usually char 
acterized as the “new gentry,” representing the middle-class point 
of view of England and America. The Creative Society was dubbed 
the new ts’ai tzu, the Chinese term for bohemians and self-styled 
geniuses. The Yii Ssu was not an organization in the strict sens 
of the word, for Lusin, its central figure, has always disclaimed the 
responsibility of leadership; for which, he insisted, he was tem 
peramentally unfit. They were stigmatized as petit bourgeois by the 
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Western Tides in Chinese Literature 


reative Society, and as cynical nihilists by the “new gentry.” If I 
were to draw analogies with American periodicals, I should com- 
are the Crescent Moon to the “quality group” or the Times Book 
Review, the Creative Society publications to the “little” magazines, 
and the Yi Ssu to the American Mercury under Mencken. 


wwaty the rise of proletarian literature ushered in another phase 
F; the movement. The radical element had been present from 
the first. Ch’en Tu-hsiu, it may be recalled, was later to become the 
general secretary of the Communist Party of China; but the move- 


iment did not assume a rdle of major importance until about 1925, 


when the influence of the new Russian literature, the growing in- 
terest in Soviet Russia in the West, the rapprochement between the 
Communists and the Kuomintang, all served to awaken the class 
consciousness of the intelligentsia. The Creative Society was the 
first to raise the slogan of “from literary revolution to revolutionary 
literature.” In 1924, Kuo was definitely converted to the class strug- 
gle; in 1926 he published his essay “Literature and Revolution.” 

During the Northern Expedition of 1926-27, there was compara- 
tively little literary activity, as the political upheaval absorbed the 
attention of all China. Many of the students left their schools and 
joined the Whampoa Military Academy; and some of the writers 
enlisted in the political divisions of the revolutionary armies. It was 
a period of unbounded hope and enthusiasm as reflected in the 
novels and tales about the period. “On to Canton!” was the cry 
of the moment, and later “On to Wuhan!” Then came the Kuo- 
mintang reaction and the suppression of labor unions and other 
radical organizations. Some of the intelligentsia capitulated, but 
the more important writers, including all the names we have hith- 
eto mentioned, turned with renewed vigor to the cause of revo- 
lutionary literature. The years 1928-29 saw the most active phase of 
proletarian literature. While driving radical activities, literary as 
well as political, underground, the ruthlessness of the Nanking gov- 
ernment in murdering radical writers only won new adherents to 
the radical camp, which was organized into the League of Left 
Wing Writers in 1930. 

Contemporary Chinese literature is, therefore, the result of the 
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necessity of adapting traditional Chinese civilization to changed cop. 
ditions, and of adopting the elements of the dominant civilization 
All through the literary movement, the influence of the dominan: 
civilization can be observed. The very conception of literature 3 
an art, the very conception of art itself, came from without. Cop. 
sidering its late beginnings, the swiftness with which it achieved 
contemporaneity with the dominant civilization must be looked 
upon as one of the marvels of our time, and should give comfor 
and encouragement to those of us who, in spite of the aberrations 
into which some of the most advanced nations of Europe have re. 
cently relapsed, still have faith in a world civilization. Though 
China is still a tidal basin that receives the overflow of the ocean 
of contemporary civilization, rather than a river that actively con. 
tributes to it, the short stories and essays of Lusin and the fiction of 
Mao-tun and Yeh Shao-chiin compare favorably with most of what 
is being done in Europe and America today. 
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NATIONAL FOREIGN POLICIES 
AND THE STRATEGY OF PEACE 


ARNOLD WoLFERS 


Many an ardent friend of peace is losing courage. Was not 
, new era to begin when at the close of the War the League of 
Nations was set up? The League was to be substituted for those 
independent national foreign policies which had led to the great con- 
fagration. World anarchy was to give place to world order. There 
is little left of such hopes. It has become a commonplace, more- 
over, to speak of the failure of the League. It is being asked whether 
the next war will take place in Europe or in Asia. Of the big states 
on the Pacific, Great Britain alone participates in the work of the 
League. Since the fighting of Manchuria and Shanghai, the pres- 
ervation of peace has become more doubtful than ever. Attention, 
as in the pre-War days, is again centering around the activity of 
the big capitals; negotiations between Washington and Tokio or 
Rome and Berlin have become more important than the discus- 
sions at Geneva. To those who had set their hopes upon the “new 
methods,” this means a return, pure and simple, to a state of an- 
archy. The opponents of the League are jubilant. They see in the 
revival of the old and approved methods of national foreign policy 
a return to sanity. 

Both groups, it would seem, ought not to be too confident of 
themselves. The state of international affairs has been characterized, 
both before and after the War, by mutual fear, by threats of war, 
and the race of armaments. Both the old and the new methods 
have been far from adequate. The strategy of peace is in need of 
men’s thoughts and efforts. 

Those who expected that the League would give peace to the 
world by replacing the old methods of national diplomacy and 
negotiation reasoned as follows: Before the War, they said, the 
world was in a state of anarchy, because there was no world gov- 
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ernment. National states, as we may call them, carried on, inde. 
pendently of one another, such national policies as would beg 
serve their desire for power and prestige. The League of Nations 
brings a complete change to this situation. It supplies the world 
with an international government; it thereby substitutes the rule 
of law for a state of anarchy. There could have been no greater 
incentive to setting up the League than hopes as far-reaching 2s 
these. Yet since the expectations have been disappointed, they tend 
to discourage further efforts for the cause of peace. 

If it were true that the existence of sovereign national states and 
their independent national foreign policies is tantamount to an- 
archy, then nothing short of a super-state could heve put an end 
to this situation. The “United States of the World” might have 
been a very loose federation compared with other such unions; as 
far as foreign policy and international relations are concerned, there 
could have been no compromise. As long as a national forcign 
policy is conducted from London, from Tokio, and from Berlin, 
international government, in the sense of that reasoning, has not 
been created in the field of international affairs. There continues 
to be that multiplicity of centers of action, of goals and policies, out 
of which international conflict arises. Where there is real ‘confedera- 
tion, as in the United States of America, the smaller units, merged 
into the super-state, have given up carrying on any foreign policy 
whatsoever. Here, then, there is pacification as far as inter-state 
conflict is concerned; the whole power and responsibility in what 
now has become the only foreign policy, that of the larger unit, is 
concentrated in the hands of the federal, or super-state, government. 

Nothing of the kind has occurred or is likely to occur in our 
days in the world as a whole. The idea of making the League 
super-state was discarded from the very beginning. Nobody in 
1919 or after expected that national foreign policies would no longer 
be conducted from Paris, from Washington, or from Moscow. The 


League in its organization’and Covenant has many analogies to J 


real confederation; yet it has not merged the national states into 
an all-embracing, larger unit in a way that would concentrate in it 
the power to govern the world’s affairs. Confederation, in that sense 
of the term, could not be achieved by an act of mere organization. 
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Nationalist Policies and The Strategy of Peace 


That is clearly shown by the history of the American, German, 
and Italian federations. They came into being only when, through 

icular circumstances and impressive historic events, a spirit 
of community had developed that was strong enough to supersede 
the loyalties which had until then attached the people to the smaller 
units. The world was far away from any such all-embracing spirit 
of world community when the League was set up. National loyalties 
have become one of the great popular passions of our times. They 
were never more profoundly expressed and tested than during the 
War. They found excessive expression in the very document by 
which the League was created. Europe was divided into hostile 
camps, and the Versailles Treaty deepened the gulf between them; 
large parts of the world were in revolt against what they called 
the imperialistic powers of the West. With the rise of Bolshevism, 
even the era of world-wide economic intercourse seemed to be 
coming to an end. 

The national states, then, with their sovereign rights and their 
national foreign policies, have continued to be the basic factor 
in international affairs. In this there is continuity; the foreign policy 
of national states today, as before the war, ultimately determines 
their mutual relations. The League is not a super-state but an instru- 
ment at the disposal of national policies. 

Does this mean that there can be nothing but anarchy in a world 
sill organized on national lines? Does it mean that all efforts 
to promote peace in such a situation are doomed from the outset 
and unworthy of serious attention? A Communist might answer 
in the affirmative, without being at all discouraged. He believes he 
has an alternative solution to the problem of peace. The victory 
of Communism, he would contend, will extinguish national loyal- 
ties. It will thus eradicate the obstacle to a world super-state and 
make possible the creating of the World-Soviet Union. 

Some enthusiasts of the League might be inclined to answer in 
the affirmative too, though completely disagreeing with the Com- 
munists in everything else. The National state, nationalism, and 
national foreign policies have appeared to them as the one great 
hindrance to peace. They have expected peace from Geneva, and 
only from there. When Geneva failed, the only instrument of peace 
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seemed to be breaking down. Every move against or away from 
the League was interpreted as a gesture of aggression. Have they 
realized how hopeless their own position would be if they wer 
right? Since the national states have remained the centers of politi 
cal decision and action in international affairs, how could the 
League hope to promote peace if its members, the national states 
were but agents of war and anarchy? Of course, an instrument can 
re-act upon those who use it. It was right to expect that a Leagu 
might make its members act in a different spirit than they other 
wise would have done; but it is Utopian to believe that, if the 
national states were by their very nature and tradition war maker 
only, they could be changed into promoters of peace. The friends 
and opponents of the League, then, if they desire peace, without 
believing and accepting the Communist alternative, have nothing 
to base their hopes on, unless it can be shown that the national 
states and their foreign policies, though often enough caus: 
of international unrest and war, are at the same time potent agent 


of peace. 


I, 1s useful to start with the national state itself, and inquire 
as to what it means, for the maintenance of peace, that the modern 
world should be organized on the basis of these sovereign national 
units. It is acknowledged that the modern state means order and 
lawfulness within its own territory; but it sounds paradoxical even 
to put the question as to whether the national state is not alw 
an element of international order and international pacification 

Recent events both in the Far East and in Central Europe help 
to prove that this is the case. The gravest dangers to peace have 
grown out of situations in which it was possible to question the 
governmental authority of national states over certain territories 
Political chaos or revolutionary unrest in any region opens the way 
to foreign intervention. It is as if a political vacuum were attracting 
forces from the outside. That is true, to the point that aggressive 
states have tried to create such chaos, or to make the world be 
lieve there is unrest in a neighboring territory, only to justify thei 
desire for intervention. 


It is perfectly consistent, then, with a policy of peace, for the 
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Nationalist Policies and The Strategy of Peace 


League of Nations to have tried to strengthen the sovereign powers 
of national governments, as it did by giving financial support or 
economic advice to countries like China or Austria. For the same 
reason the League and the big powers may be forced, against the 
principles they have proclaimed, to recognize Manchukuo, because 
the established national government over any territory has to be 
given authority and prestige if peace in that region is to obtain. 
There is nothing more contradictory in the Versailles Treaty, to 
give another example, than the fact of having set up a League for 

ce, whilst at the same time undermining the future authority 
of newly established national governments by humiliating and 
discriminatory prescriptions. Germany is justified when she con- 
tends that her fight for equal rights of self-defense, and against 
all discrimination, is in the interest of international peace. A na- 
tional government, able to establish order within its own boundaries, 
is a safeguard against intervention, and therefore an element of 
international appeasement. 

In the present revolutionary period of the world, this function 
of the national state has often a more far-reaching bearing. Curi- 
ously enough, our epoch, characterized by the outbreak of national- 
im everywhere, is witnessing at the same time great revolutionary 
waves, like that of Bolshevism or Fascism, transgressing all national 
boundaries. Even National-Socialism, with its emphasis upon the 
nation, has become an international issue. In the face of civil war 
and violence caused by the revolutionary conflict, the national state 
isa means of localizing conflict. This can be seen if the situation 
in China is compared with that of Europe. China, attempting to 
remain one great and unified state, finds herself confronted with 
the problem of having to fight Communism in some provinces, 
socialism in others. Military forces of the North have to be directed 
to fight civil war in the South. 

Those who can see no other means of bringing peace to Europe 
than by an all-embracing Pan-European federation, a European 
super-state, might well consider this Chinese situation. What would 
have happened if Europe had been united, from Gibraltar to the 
Urals, after the World War? Either troops recruited from Central 
European and French “provinces” would have had to be sent out 
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to fight Bolshevism in the eastern “provinces,” or else a centrd 
Bolshevik Government would have sent Bolshevik troops to break 
the resistance of the West. Similar events of a warlike characte; 
might be occurring today, to break up either democratic oppos. 
tion or Fascist uprisings. It is due to the separation of Europe in 
smaller independent units that such tolerance is possible withia 
the European continent as to allow some sections to live unde 
Bolshevik, others under Fascist, others under parliamentary rule 
whilst still able to cooperate in peace with one another. Though 
it be true that Europe, but for other reasons, is in a state of latex 
warfare, it is well to emphasize this other side of the picture. 

It would be wrong to assume, from this, that national stats 
necessarily tend to limit the range of revolutionary conflict. There 
is a temptation to promote national interests under the cloak of 
support of some revolutionary group in another country. Imp. 
rialist powers have intervened in China under the pretense of saving 
the country from Communism; the Soviet Union has lent sup 
port to the Communist forces there. It is only when respect for 
the sovereign rights of other states is accepted as the leading pria- 
ciple that a policy of non-intervention can be pursued. There art 
many who object to such a policy of abstention. There is a call for 
intervention every time friendly groups in other countries are su: 
fering from persecution or are striving for a new order. 

More surprising is it to find many a pacifist among those who 
advocate that their national Governments, or the League, should 
throw their forces into the revolutionary conflict. They would desire 
crusades to help what they believe to be the peace-loving party in 
the conflict; they want war to secure peace; they would make the 
League a Holy Alliance, taking sides with the friends of democ- 
racy in the revolutionary fight with Fascist or Bolshevik opponents 
This is not the place to discuss whether they are right in believing 
that peace would be more secure if the world were made up o 
peace-loving democracies. Others, it might be remembered, speak 
of the Western nations as the “imperialist powers of the capitals 
world.” The Communists believe that there will be peace only if 
a Communist revolution is victorious all over the world. Holy 
Alliances divide the world into antagonistic groups. Intervention, 
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Nationalist Policies and The Strategy of Peace 


of the crusading type, makes revolutionary conflict world-wide. 
It was a constructive idea of peace strategy to conceive of a League 
43a universal association in which all national states would be able 
to cooperate, whatever their political or social structure might be. 
The League has suffered, however, from a duplicity of character. 
Many have wanted it to be a league of democracies. It has often 


|appeared in the light of a Holy Alliance of the Western democratic 


powers, and has been opposed for this reason in the Far East and 
in Europe. 

The national state thus appears as the one common denominator 
ina world more divided than ever by differences of political and 
scial order. It is a means, therefore, of keeping alive the com- 
munity of interest that exists between all the nations of the world, 
and is threatened not by exclusive nationalism alone but by the 
depth of revolutionary conflict. The League, if it were truly not 
partisan and universal, might fulfil the particular function of giving 
expression to the fact that the Soviet Union, the dictatorships, and 
the parliamentary Governments have one quality still in common, 
namely, that of being national states with sovereign Governments. 

Power and responsibility in international affairs lie with the 
national states. On their decisions and actions depends whether 
there is to be peace or war. What may we expect from their foreign 
policies ? 

Certainly we cannot answer that what they seek to attain is 
nothing but peace and friendly cooperation. Our age has been called 
one of imperialism; there is little sign of its coming to an end. 
The powerful and most active nations, one after the other, have 
indulged in building up empires. The whole world has been the 
sene upon which the European powers, now joined by others, 
have acted to gain influence, markets, and colonial dominion. Of 
the aggressiveness, the fighting spirit, the primary concern for 
national interest, there can be no doubt. Whatever the cause may 
be—whether it be a result of economic forces due to the capitalist 
system: whether it be a particular spirit of excessive nationalism, 
or the sordid influence of armament interests—the national state, 
where it has the means, seems inevitably, at times at least, to be 
driven into expansive and aggressive action. 
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Son would wish to mitigate this statement. They speak 
if only a few nations were still aggressive, whilst the others haye 
drawn away from the old policy to a desire only to preserve peace 
There is something particularly provocative in the way in whic 
such discrimination is often made. The satiation of some of the big 
powers, and their desire to safeguard the spoils that have alread) 
been divided among them, is not the expression of a non-aggres 
sion policy. After having granted themselves far-reaching privilege fj 
at the close of the War, some of the victorious nations have wished 
the League to serve as a Holy Alliance of the “peace-loving nation: 
against those who, unwilling to accept the new and dictated order, 
are accused of continuing the old policy of aggression. This is no 
the expression of a peace policy. The promotion of peace express 
itself by efforts of reconciliation, by attempts to solve conflicts, by 
a desire to establish harmonious conditions, or to meet justified 
claims by friendly readjustment. There is little sign of this having 
become the main line of conduct of any of the great powers. 

Peaceful relations between nations are continually threatened, 
then, by the fact of existing aggressive tendencies in national fa: 
eign policies. The friends of peace are right in pointing out this 
danger, and in being aware of the conflicts that arise wherever 
national states are bent excessively upon the pursuit of what they 
believe to be, or pretend to regard as, their vital interests. That 
however, is only one side of the picture. If it were all that could 
be said of national foreign policies, then certainly we should bk 
living in a state of perfect anarchy. The acceptance of membership 
in the League, and the signing of a Kellogg Pact, evidently acts of 
national foreign policy, could also have had no other purpose than 
that of furthering aggressive national power-policies. Such a com 
ception is in contradiction to historical experience and evidenc: 
National states have given their efforts, and used the means 2 
their disposal, for the promotion of peace as well as for the promo 
tion of aggressive national interests. 

It is not surprising that less attention has been given to this side 
of their activity. The friends of peace have been interested in &e 
picting the dangers of national power-policy; the so-called nation 
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Nationalist Policies and The Strategy of Peace 


alists have shown more pride in the successes of aggressive policies 
than in achievements on the side of peace. Yet it is the desire for the 
preservation of peace, and the establishment of a more harmonious 
international order, that has led nations again and again to find 
friendly settlements of conflict between them. It has made for 
efforts of mediation. It has brought forth friendly gestures, the 
calling and attending of conferences, the signing of agreements and 
the negotiating of pacts. It has helped to develop a whole hierarchy 
of means to promote peace that are at the disposal of a strategy of 

ce. 

This hierarchy of means begins in a more modest sphere than 
that of the big world conferences. Peace policy begins with do- 
mestic measures, though, unfortunately, they are most rare to find. 


® Moral disarmament, by checking home propaganda hostile to an- 


other nation, is of very recent date. Nowhere, it would seem, have 
the armament firms been stopped from influencing the press. Unfair 
practices of international economic competition are being fostered, 
rather than controlled, by governments. Here, however, are wide 
fields for active promotion of peace. Then there are the independent 
seps which a national Government may take in foreign affairs, and 
which in their importance may far outrange any pact or agreement. 
A conciliatory gesture or a friendly declaration has often done 
wonders. 

Whether the declaration of the Monroe Doctrine, or that of non- 
recognition of changes brought about by violence, or the proclama- 
tion of the Open Door in China, have contributed to the preserva- 
tion of peace and friendly relations is not for us to discuss here. It 
might be doubtful, in any one case in which a nation has put forth 
a policy of that kind, whether it has done so for the sake of peace 
or whether it was a means of increasing national power and in- 
fuence. Often enough both may be true. 

In the arsenal of means for promoting peace we find, then, vari- 
ous types of mutual agreements, of bilateral and multilateral pacts. 
Regional agreements have brought at least some appeasement to 
the Pacific, to the Americas, to the Balkans. The old-type alliance, 
not seldom employed for self-defense rather than for aggression, 
has often been provocative to those excluded; it has led to counter- 
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alliances and to the graver conflict of groups united for mutual help, 
against similar groups. Peace policies are trying to find a way ¢f 
avoiding such effects, by keeping pacts open to third parties anj 
formulating them in terms of pure defensive aims. 

Then there are the instruments of a world-wide and genera 
character. The League of Nations, according to its intentions, b. 
longs to this realm; but by no means does it stand alone here. Inte. 
national law, that growing body of rules governing the conduct 
all nations, is the most important instrument of any peace policy 
There cannot be any action in common, any cooperation betwee 
national states, whether on the basis of the League Covenant or 
of any other treaty, unless it is assured that national governments 
are willing to regard living up to the rules of international lay 
as a principle of their foreign policy. The national states can serve 
this or any other purpose. The League of Nations was created 
to be the chief instrument of national peace policy. It is up to the 
member-states to make it serve this purpose. 

Often enough, they have used it for cloaking their power-policy 
Whenever such abuse takes place, it is more dangerous than an 
undisguised aggressive policy. It is more provocative because of 
its hypocrisy. The foreign policy of any government should be ont 
and the same, at any given moment, wherever it expresses itself 
There can be no use for lip service to peace at Geneva, when at 
the same moment a policy of power is pursued from the capital 
The League has been held responsible for certain policies, or failures 
of achievement, at times when the events in Geneva were only a 
smoke-screen behind which governments could hide or carry 01 
their actual policies. It is a dangerous fiction, therefore, to speak 
of an independent international policy of the League. During the 
Manchurian conflict there was, as many believed, a contradiction 
between the policy professed at Geneva and that carried on in 
the negotiations with Japan, in some of the European capitals. For 
the sake of the League itself, it is necessary to find as clear a limite 
tion as possible between the functions it can usefully perform and 
those which had better be left to the full and open responsibility of 
the national governments. 
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| Nationalist Policies and The Strategy of Peace 


Vi League, if conceived as a universal, voluntary asso- 
cation of all the sovereign states of the world, stands out from all 
the other means at the disposal of a peace policy by its universality 
and its organization as a permanent institution. The value of the 
grvices it can render can hardly be questioned, in what one might 
call “the indirect policy of promoting peace”. It can certainly serve as 
link between nations; it can do much in helping them wherever 
cooperation seems advisable. Not even the wildest adherent of 
self-sufficiency can be blind to the many spheres in which noth- 
ing short of universal cooperation can have success. One need 
only think of the campaign against epidemic diseases, or for the 
dimination of the opium trade. Economic interdependence, too, 
alls for world-wide negotiation and cooperation. 

Even in this field, however, it would be a mistake to believe 
that everything should, or could, be done on a universal basis. 
There are many problems in this sphere that touch the interests 
of only a small group of nations, and can only be dealt with by 
those who are directly concerned. The failure of the World Eco- 
nomic Conference gives an illustration of this fact. It is useful to 
work out general suggestions by experts drawn from all quarters 
of the globe; but there can be no chance of any big congress com- 
ing to decisions unless there has been advance negotiation and 
agreement between the few that are engaged in some grave con- 
fict of interest. England, Japan, and India will have to solve their 
textile conflict themselves. A League conference might suggest 
modes of procedure and solution; the League might mediate or 
bring about conversations. It cannot do more. The same is true 
for the problem of stabilizing currencies. 

Very similar, too, is the situation that confronts the world with 
regard to armaments. The League here was trusted with responsi- 
bilities, and burdened with duties, far out-reaching the proper scope 
of world congress and negotiation. It would have been able, and 
has in a way been able, to suggest a procedure by which, in a 
technical sense, disarmament could be worked out and controlled. 
It was out of its reach to remedy the inequalities brought about at 
Versailles, or to change ratios previously agreed upon. It could 
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not decide upon the relative power in armaments between tw, 
states that had not negotiated a friendly compromise between them. IM net 
selves. Nothing short of an understanding, eye to eye, betwee ae 
France and Germany or between the United States and Japan can HM he S 
decide upon the mutual strength of armaments they are willing is rea 
to concede to one another. A general congress is rather an obstack tures | 
for such negotiations. It has been known to allow countries to eva signec 
the necessity of direct reconciliation. negot 
The League need not be reduced to being a center of economic HMM are se 
or intellectual world-wide cooperation, of administering the sphere: HM shat t 
of common interest, or of suggesting rules of procedure and min. MMof cor 
imum standards, though services of this kind are far from being JE mutuz 
negligible. The field of what might be called the “direct policy of HIM wher 
promoting peace” has a place for an all-embracing world league, too. HMM of con 
The League, as a meeting-place and forum for regular consultation, JMB pation 
is a means of giving expression to the community of interest tha genera 
exists between the national states. Often, in the past, a govern- The 
ment like that of the Soviet Union, though not even a member of HM also to 
the League, has profited by the fact of being able to attend world: MIR Leagu 
conferences at Geneva. of nati 
The states that have given up participation may feel the danger ing in 
of isolation, if they persist in staying away from Geneva. The MM There 
regular meeting of statesmen has considerable advantages. Out of world. 
consultation, mediation can be expected to grow, and with it every HM within 
method of suggesting, to parties in conflict, the way in which MiB certain 
the difficulties between them could best be solved. If all the em- HiiRa worl 
phasis were put on these conciliatory purposes of the League, if HMB doome 
experience could prove the efficiency of the methods employed An. 
and the wisdom and equity of the suggestions made, the League HAMM one tri 
might still become the world’s center of arbitration. Universality may b 
is necessarily a hindrance to common action. Concerted action is for HMB certain 
the few to take; they must all be vitally interested. Consultation, BM practic 
mediation and arbitration,’ on the other hand, are matters in ited 2c 
which a non-partisan world institution can gain authority and MiB al-emt 
render patient and incessant services to the cause of appeasemen! HR destroy 
and conciliation. or mul 
The limitations on universal action deserve fuller consideration Pacific, 
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Nationalist Policies and The Strategy of Peace 


It is being suggested that a world pact of non-aggression should be 
signed. There seems to be a belief that this would be of greater 
value than a number of bilateral pacts of non-aggression, such as 
the Soviet Union and other governments have entered upon. There 
is reason to believe, on the contrary, that a pact with fifty signa- 
tures is definitely less valuable than even a few such pacts as that 
signed by Germany and Poland, or that desired by Russia in her 
negotiations with Japan. It means something for two powers that 
are separated by unsolved conflicts to decide between themselves 
that they will not resort to war with one another. That is an act 
of conciliation. It may completely change the atmosphere and the 
mutual relations between the two countries. General pacts, on the 
other hand, are an evasion of such direct settlement in the zones 
of conflict and danger. They are often enough an expression of a 
national policy that desires to avoid commitment. In making it 
general, the commitment loses weight and importance. 

There is another limitation to general agreements, and therefore 
aso to the activities and functions of a general institution like the 
League. Concerted action with other nations is an approved method 
of national foreign policy; but it cannot be expected to be forthcom- 
ing independently of whether the common interest is strong or not. 
There can be no question of universal solidarity throughout the 
world. No government could dare take or promise action except 
within a very limited sphere of direct interest. The risks and un- 
certainties are far too great. Every effort, therefore, to build up 
a world-wide system of sanctions for the enforcement of peace is 
doomed in advance. 

An institution like the League must necessarily break down if 
one tries to burden it with duties it can never fulfil. Some nations 
may be willing, as in the Locarno Pact, to guarantee peace in 
certain regions and to promise help for particular cases. But the 
practical strategy of peace must take into account the fact of lim- 
ited zones of interest and solidarity. To give a monopoly to the 
ilembracing and general method would mean neglecting, or even 
destroying, the more efficient, indispensable means of direct bilateral 

§° multilateral negotiation, or concerted action. The nations of the 
Pacific, like those of Europe, can only hope for appeasement if 
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Pacific Affair 
they are able to come to terms between themselves. No body ¢f 
small European powers can decide what is to become of Map. 
churia; nor can nations in America and Asia solve the problem 
of the Saar or of the Hungarian boundaries. They can be helpful 
by making suggestions, not by passing verdicts or moral judgmen 
The League’s function must be that of initiating and coordinating 
regional efforts, of helping to avoid new conflict between excl. 
sive groups and by serving, in all negotiations, as an impart 
agency of suggestion and conciliation. 

The friends of peace would be less discouraged if they widened 
the scope of their interest. Their efforts must be bent upon strength. 
ening national peace policies, whether within or outside the League 
against national power-policies. All depends upon the settlemen 
of conflict and upon reconciliation, whatever may be the mean 
and instruments, old or new, that are employed for this end. N:- 
tional foreign policies remain, and will continue to be, the bass 
of all international relations. They need not stand in the way ofa 
League of Nations; the League can still become their most efficieat 
instrument in the pursuance of a policy of peace. 
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CANADIAN FOREIGN POLICY 


J. A. STEVENSON 


senaamit foreign policy as a separate plant has a com- 
paratively recent growth, dating from the conclusion of the Great 
War. Canada had already acquired the right to negotiate her own 
trade treaties, but she had been content to allow the British Gov- 
¢nment to function as her trustee in the field of wider foreign 
policy. Intermittent efforts had been made to secure for Canada 
some voice in foreign policy, but at the Imperial Conference of 
ot Premier Asquith in unequivocal language laid down the doc- 
rine that the British Government could not share with the over- 
sas Dominions the responsibility for the foreign policy of the 
Commonwealth. 

This situation was completely changed by the Great War, in 
which the Canadian people had been involved as the result of for- 
cign policies in whose shaping they had had no share. They were 
determined that this should never be repeated. Moreover, the ex- 
ploits of the Canadian army in Europe had created a new feeling 
of national self-confidence, and generated the conviction, among 
Canadians, that there were no functions of statesmanship which 
they were not capable of performing for themselves better than 
anybody else. Sir Robert Borden, then Premier, took the lead in 
formulating a demand that all the Dominions should be given 
eparate representation at the Peace Conference, and should join 
the League of Nations as separate members. These proposals, as 
Mr. Sifton, a Canadian Minister, subsequently revealed, were very 
unpalatable to the more conservative Imperialists in Britain, like 
the late Marquess Curzon; but Mr. Lloyd George, who was then 
il-powerful, saw the justice of the demand and secured the con- 
currence of the British Cabinet. 

Thus the Dominions emerged on the world stage as separate 
tations. As a corollary, they obtained control of their foreign 
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Pacific Affi 
policy. The British Foreign office, however, did not relish the ney 
order of things, and fought for some years a losing rearguar 
action against the claims of the Dominions to assume addition 
responsibilities in foreign policy. Canada was almost invariably 
the pioneer in emancipation. She was the first Dominion to fore 
a vital alteration in British foreign policy, by vetoing the renewal 
of the Anglo-Japanese alliance at the Imperial Conference of 19a, 
She was the first to sign, through her own plenipotentiaries, ; 
treaty other than a trade pact, and the first to accredit diplomas 
to a foreign capital. At Geneva, her delegates were never content 
to acquiesce in the policies of their British colleagues, and some. 
times even opposed them. Whereas the governments of Australis 
and New Zealand have always been willing to endorse the foreign 
policies of the British Government, Canada, like South Africa and 
the Irish Free State, has always reserved the right to take her own 
line. 

Canada now has full control of her foreign policy, but is alw 
pledged, by agreements reached at various Imperial Conferences 
and registered in the resolutions adopted at the Conference of 192, 
to consult with the mother country and the other Dominions abou 
all questions of foreign policy affecting their mutual interests. The 
British Foreign Office supplies Ottawa with information about al 
important developments in the foreign policies with which it is 
dealing, and receives reciprocal information from the Dominion 
Government. No serious international move is made until the 
British Government has informed itself of the attitudes of the 
Dominion Governments. 

In the countries where Canada has no resident Minister, she en- 
trusts her interests to the care of British diplomats, and relies upon 
their reports for information, and all over the world she gets the 
benefit of the British consular service free of charge. The machinery 
for the coordination of the Commonwealth’s foreign policy was 
subjected to severe criticism, on the ground of its inadequacy, a 
the British Commonwealth Relations Conference held in Toronto 
in September, 1932. A variety of suggestions, such as the endow: 
ment of the Dominion High Commissioners stationed in London 
with diplomatic status and powers, the appointment of specif 
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Canadian Foreign Policy 
Ministers of External Affairs in each Dominion, and the establish- 
ment of Foreign Affairs Committees in each Dominion Parlia- 
ment, were advanced for its improvement. But the system operates 
with reasonable efficiency, and while Canada lacks a full diplo- 
matic organization, she has available, for the direction of a foreign 
policy of her own, a substantial apparatus, which both the Con- 
servative ministry of Mr. Bennett and its predecessors have freely 
used. 

But it cannot be denied that ever since the Treaty of Versailles 
foreign affairs have been treated in Canada as an inconsequential 
department of statecraft. Premiers have been absorbed in dometic 
problems, and few members had any special interest or expert 
knowledge of problems abroad, with the result that year after 
year foreign affairs have received only a few hours’ debate, originat- 
ing in the estimates of the Department of External Affairs. 

Public apathy towards international problems accounted for this 
indifference, which, in turn, had its roots in the peculiarly for- 
tunate position which Canada enjoys from her geographical posi- 
tion. Her only international frontier is with a neighbor with whom 
she has such close social, economic and cultural ties that they for- 
bid the thought of war, and as wide stretches of sea separate her 
from other countries, she enjoys a security from invasion that is 
denied most countries. 

At the Commonwealth Relations Conference, delegates from 
Australia and New Zealand, who lived under the shadow of pos- 
sible Japanese aggression, were amazed at, and openly bewailed, 
the indifference of Canadian delegates to schemes of Imperial de- 
fense; but they came to realize that a sense of security, which they 
could only envy, was largely responsible for this attitude. This is 
the fundamental reason why in the past the Governments and 
people of Canada have always been deaf to entreaties from Britain 
and the sister Dominions that they should join in a coordinated 


armaments policy for the whole Commonwealth, and have been 
reluctant to make any definite commitments about a common for- 
cign policy. 

But since the present year began there has come a remarkable 
m ‘mulation of interest in foreign affairs. It is a product of the 
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Pacific 
crisis in Europe, and it derives its chief stimulus from a campaign 
of popular education, in regard to international problems, which 
was launched at the beginning of the year under the auspices of 
the League of Nations Society of Canada and the Association of| 
Canadian Clubs. A lead was given in this campaign by address 
delivered over national hookups in twelve successive weeks, by 
eminent leaders of public opinion like Sir Robert Borden, the Hon 
Ernest Lapointe, formerly Minister of Justice, and Mr. John W, 
Dafoe, the editor of the Winnipeg Free Press. 

Between them they reviewed every facet of Canadian interests jg 
international problems, and examined possible Canadian contribu. 
tions to the preservation of world peace. The same topics were dis 
cussed by other speakers at meetings, and there developed a perfec 
epidemic of group discussions, in which the different branches of 
the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, now a very flour. 
ishing organization, took a leading part. The results of this cam. 
paign have been remarkable, and today many Canadians are think. 
ing as they never did before about problems of foreign policy 
and their country’s position and outlook. They are asking them. 


selves such questions as: Would Canada fight in another war’ 
What good was the last war? Why does war survive as an insttu- 
tion, and can such a curse to humanity be banished? Why has 
there been no disarmament? 

These discussions have produced sharp divergences of opinion, 
but running through them could be discerned a common thread 
of feeling, which can be summarized as follows: 


1. There is a serious chance of war, either in Europe or in the Pacifi 
area, in the near future. 

2. Canada is directly involved in either case, and cannot hope for 
immunity from the consequences of another world conflict. 

3. There can be no security without disarmament. 

4. It is possible for the curse of war to be banished by collective action, 
if all nations will bind’ themselves to settle disputes by peaceful 
means. 

5. The machinery of a collective system has been set up, but its working 
depends upon the ability of public opinion to force the different go 
ernments of the world to use it effectively. 
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Canadian Foreign Policy 

There has been disclosed the existence of a substantial volume of 
ilationist sentiment, not confined to any one political party, and 
it has found overt expression in a resolution submitted to the Senate 
by Senator A. D. McRae, of Vancouver, a Conservative who was 
Quartermaster-General of the Canadian overseas forces in the Great 
War, and managed the campaign of the Conservative party in the 

al election of 1930. Senator McRae’s resolution urged that in 
view of the fact that the League of Nations has manifestly failed 
in its primary objective—the establishment of permanent peace— 
Canada should withdraw from that body. 

The resolution produced a debate, which is not yet concluded, 
in the Senate. Senator McRae argued that under no circumstance 
should Canada sacrifice her blood and treasure in another Euro- 
pean War, and that, as such a catastrophe was now looming on the 
horizon, she should withdraw while she could still do so with 
honor, before her commitments, through her membership in the 
League, involved her in the coming struggle. His view was that 
Canada should keep herself completely free to make her own 
decision about participation in another war, and that the authority 
for such a step should be secured by the Government of the day, 
through a national referendum. 

The reply of the friends of the League came from Senator 
Dandurand, who once served as President of the Asembly, and is 
Liberal leader in the Canadian Senate. He refuted, in succession, 
the arguments of Senator McRae, and claimed that if the League 
had failed to realize all the hopes of its creators, it had been 
grievously handicapped, from its foundation, by what he called “the 
unpardonable egoism of the United States;” but it was still a great 
moral force, and Canada’s retirement from it would be a counsel 
of despair. The endorsement of these views by Mr. Michener, a 
prominent Conservative Senator, made it clear that Senator McRae 
cannot hope for a majority for his resolution, and Premier Bennett 
has also categorically declared in the Commons that it has not the 
approval of his Government. 

But it cannot be denied that Senator McRae’s demarche repre- 
sats a substantial volume of sentiment which is chary of any 
commitments likely to plunge Canada into another European war, 
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Pacific Affairs 
and which would offer determined resistance to her Participation, 
The last war put a very severe strain upon the national unity of 
Canada, for when, as the tragedy dragged on, the Borden Min. 
istry felt it necessary to introduce conscription in order to keep 
the Canadian Army up to its authorized strength, this measur 
was violently opposed by the main body of the Liberal parr, 
under Sir Wilfrid Laurier. The French-Canadians, almost to ou 
man, rallied against conscription; with the result that the Consery.. fll seems 
tive party was virtually wiped out in the province of Quebe, 
which is the deepest reservoir of real conservatism in Canada, and fame 
only today are Canadian politics beginning to recover from the 
confusion that resulted. Wr 

Even today, Liberal politicians think they can garner political 
dividends in Quebec by reminding the voters of what they describe 
as the great Conservative crime of conscription, and there is nfm at ¢ 
evidence that the French-Canadians, who number roughly one-third fmm 
of the total population, have abated their hostility to the idea cfffm™™! 
being involved in another European war. If it became imminen, iim’ 
they would band together in a solid racial bloc to demand neu i 
trality, and the position of any Canadian Ministry which favored fim? “E 
a war policy would become exceedingly difficult. 

But apart from French-Canada, another complication for a 
Canadian government in the formulation of its foreign policy ariss ronfin 
from the existence of substantial blocs of different Continent 
European stocks which have settled in the Dominion, chiefly in be 
the prairie provinces, and retain many of their ancient loyaltie 
and prejudices. A war in which Poland and Germany, or Polat i... F 
and Russia found themselves on opposite sides would engend:t 


recent debate in the House of Commons Mr. Luchkovich, a meta arti 
ber of Ukrainian blood, stressed the great interest which Candace ¢ 
had on this account, in preventing another war in Europe. powert 

A European war, or any other war, holds out the possibility of @MMbthan ¢} 
acute domestic discord for Canada, and Professor T. W. L. MacDe- tgn p 
mot, the general secretary of the Canadian League of Nation 
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Canadian Foreign Policy 
Society, did not draw an inaccurate picture when he publicly 
asserted that: 

“War for Canada, not to mention other countries, is one contingency 
against which her national existence, her social institutions, cannot 
one protect themselves. Our wheat exports have been cut to a quar- 
ter, mainly by preparation for war in Europe; 50 cents in every dollar 


| of our taxation goes to pay for the last war; and in another war, there 


sems no doubt that the division of opinion between French and Eng- 
lish Canadians, between East and West, between those who fight and 
those who send men to fight, on such issues as conscription of wealth 
and the conscription of men and women, which another war would 
mean, would be so great that either internal revolution or a break-up 
of the Dominion as we have it would take place.” 


It is, therefore, an article of faith with all intelligent Canadians 
that the preservation of peace is a primary national interest; but 
there is a wide divergence of opinion about the best means of en- 
uring it. The volume of Imperialist opinion, which believes that, 
if only the nations of the British Commonwealth would consolidate 
their political and economic organization, and cooperate in build- 
ing up an elaborate system of defensive armaments, they could dis- 
regard the rest of the world and live prosperously in an untroubled 
Zion of their own, even though other great nations were engaged 


There exists also a body of radical opinion which, while favor- 
ing the collective system, sees no need for the perpetuation of a 
group alliance of the British nations inside that system, and holds 
that since Canadian interests are far from identical with British 
interests, the sooner Canadian foreign policy is definitely separated 
from British, the better. This view is temperately and lucidly ex- 
pressed by Professor A. R. M. Lower of Manitoba University, in 
an article to which the Nineteenth Century gave prominence in its 
isue of September, 1933. In it he argued that, while Britain as a 
powerful nation was still tempted to rely upon her strength rather 
than the rule of law, Canada as a weak nation must base her for- 
tign policies upon the reign of law. 

The politicians, who lead and mould the policies of the two his- 
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Pacific Affairs 
toric parties, are all disposed to a mild liberalism in foreign affair, 
They make eloquent speeches about their devotion to the 
they support it with financial contributions and faithfully send 
delegations to Geneva to watch Canadian interests. But successive 
Canadian delegations, appointed by Governments of different po 
litical stripe, have labored assiduously for the modification of 
Articles 10 and 16 of the Covenant of the League, either by 
interpretation or direct amendment. 

Their aim has been to whittle down Canada’s responsibilities 
under the Covenant, and they have excused their action on the 
ground that only by the elimination of the coercive powers of the 
League could its existence be preserved. The apostles of this brand 
of Canadian liberalism think that the present debility of the 
League has largely arisen from ill-judged efforts to apply coercion 
to powerful members. They would be content to follow the led 
of the ruling National Government of Britain, and keep the League 
restricted to the role of an agency for certain forms of international 
cooperation; a debating forum in which international problems 
and difficulties can be discussed and aired. 

But a growing body of enlightened liberal opinion in Canada, 
convinced that isolationism is an inglorious and perilous creed, 
and that complaisant acquiescence in policies palatable to British 
conservatism is not much more creditable, is now anxious tha 
Canada, as a partner in the British Commonwealth, should exert 
herself to mobilize the influence of that great political society, and 
promote constructive policies for the furtherance of the allied causes 
of disarmament and peace. They feel that the possibility of the 
present British Government taking, of its own accord, a bold 
initiative about peace and disarmament is very remote; but that 
a strong stand by Canada would bring a decisive reinforcement 
to the elements, in Britain, which are fighting against the present 
negative policy of the British Foreign Office. 

They take the view that such a stand, to be effective, would have 
to be accompanied by two threats. The first would be that, if 
British influence was not immediately applied to make the collec 
tive system a reality, Canada would withdraw from the League 01 
the ground that it had become nothing more than one of the com 
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Conadian Foreign Policy 
peting alliances of Europe. The second threat would be that she 
would declare her intention of remaining neutral in all overseas 
wars, even if such a step involved secession from the British Com- 
monwealth. 

But they would, as a corollary, have Canada commit herself to 
definite pledges about her contributions to the practical creation 
of a new order. Her armaments are so trivial that their complete 
bolition would entail no sacrifice, but she could make a real con- 
tribution to the elimination of the causes of war by agreeing to 
international control of raw materials, renouncing her system of 
preferential tariffs and accepting international regulation of wages, 
hours of labor, and immigration. In the view of this school, she 
should also agree to withdraw all her reservations about the Op- 
tional Clause and the General Act of Arbitration, sign an “all-in” 
pact of arbitration with the United States, as well as a pact of non- 
aggression with the Soviet Union, and adhere to the Litvinoff con- 
vention for defining aggression. 

They also insist that she should agree to forbid the export of 
war munitions and their component materials, and point out that 
her control of the chief nickel supplies of the world gives her an 
fective voice in thwarting the designs of the armament firms. 
They would keep the League alive, but would insist that Canada 
and its other members bind themselves solemnly to the automatic 
application of sanctions against any aggressor state, and they classify 
the sanctions under the following heads: 


a. Moral and political pressure through the gradual cessation of dip- 
lomatic contacts with the aggressor. 

b. Refusal of loans and munitions to the aggressor. 

c. Refusal to accept imports from the aggressor, culminating in the 
cessation of all financial and economic relationships. 

d. Use, if finally and absolutely necessary, of an international civil 

air force as police. 


Here is a definite peace policy for Canada, and even if its critics 
deride it as a Utopian program which has no chance of acceptance, 
and the politicians show no sign of being converted to its merits, 
it represents the viewpoint of many of the younger generation of 
tlucated Canadians who think about their country’s future. The 
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Pacific Affairs 
present ferment of discussion about Canada’s foreign policy js , 
healthy development, and is not likely soon to abate. Nor is th 
danger of a European War the only cause for anxiety; for Canads 
as a Pacific power, is vitally interested in the critical situation which 
has developed in the Far East, and Professor Arnold Toynbee 
has pointed out that in the event of a war between Japan and 
the United States it might prove very difficult for Canada to maip. 
tain a position of neutrality. 

The Dominion is therefore keenly interested in the course of 
American foreign policy in regard to Pacific affairs, but she is a. 
most equally interested in the general foreign policy pursued x 
Washington. The late Sir Richard Cartwright, a famous Canadian 
statesman in his day, once told a British Colonial Secretary, Lord 
Carnarvon, that he should keep on the walls of his office a placard 
bearing the words: “Remember, Canada lives cheek by jowl with 
the United States.” It can be predicated as an axiom that Canadian 
foreign policy will never be planned on lines which will arouse the 
animosity of the American people, and will always be influenced, 
in some degree, by the foreign policy evolved at Washington, pro 
vided it is not the fruit of obscurantist reaction. 
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THE PHILIPPINES AS A PAWN IN THE GAME 
Sm Freperick Wuyte, K.C.S.I. 


hoe March, in Paciric Arrairs, Mr. Toynbee asked the 
question, “What is the least dangerous region of the world to live 
in nowadays” The answer surely is that there is no “least dan- 
gerous” region except perhaps the African jungle, and I doubt 
whether there is much to choose between Mr. Toynbee’s house in 
Yorkshire and that region in British Columbia which he thought 
might become a battlefield. None the less, Mr. Toynbee’s article 
was timely; and though I shall not follow my old friend through 
the whole of his prophetic argument, I hasten to say that I support 
his general purpose. He sought to arouse our attention to the sig- 
nificance of Manchukuo as a warning signal on the international 
oad. I agree with him that(the_world is now confronted with a 
fateful choice, “whether to seek world unity, as under the Roman 
Empire, by brute force, or to achieve it by the voluntary coopera- 
tion of the sixty or seventy fully self-governing states that display 
their colors on the political map of the world today, as a happy 
alternative to the forcible unification of the world by a series of 
knock-out blows. In the belief of the present writer, this is the 
actual choice before us: a choice between voluntary and forcible 
unification.” 

In his eagerness to prove that British Columbia is less secure 
than Kent or Yorkshire, he seems to assume that the Pacific Ocean 
is not a part, and an ever-more-closely associated part, of the rest 
of the world. And, we may ask, is America, Rome, and Japan the 
modern Carthage? Hardly: for their Punic War, if it should ever 
come, could not be a conflict confined to the Pacific Ocean alone. 
It would be part of a world struggle in which the British Com- 
monwealth could hardly fail to be involved. 

But let us try to complete Mr. Toynbee’s argument from the 
point where he says: “Since the occupation of Manchuria will not 
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Pacific Affairs 
really solve Japan’s domestic problems, this act of desperate aggres 
sion is certain to be followed by others unless the rest of the world 
offers Japan, in good time, a reasonable remedy for her Pressing 
ills.” I agree with him that Manchuria cannot now, nor will it in 
any foreseeable time, meet Japan’s most pressing need. The te. 
sources of the country may somewhat ease the pressure; but Japan 
will soon discover, she is probably already suspecting, that neither 
as a market nor as a source of vital supplies nor as a home for 
emigrants, can Manchuria offer what the militarists have promised, 
When this discovery really comes home to the mind of Japan she 
will turn in desperation elsewhere. 

It is here that Mr. Toynbee is wise to warn us not to treat Man- 
churia as an isolated or negligible feature in world affairs. His 
emphasis on the dramatic continuity of history reminds. us tha 
Manchuria does not stand apart from the tangled web of world 
problems, that the forces which combined to create the crisis of 
1931 are not exhausted, and that they will continue to operate unles 
they are checked by the concerted action of those Powers which 
do not desire to see civilization strained and broken by another 
war. In a word, the world is a chess-board, and we are liable 
be reminded in violent fashion that the move of the Japanese 
Knight in a remote corner may involve the ultimate fate of the 
Kings and Queens and Castles and Bishops and Pawns everywhere 
on the board. 

Now in chess the sacrifice of a pawn is part of the gener 
strategy, and in political chess it may be so too; but the player who 
so sacrifices even the least of his pawns must know what he is 
doing. 

It so happens that just when the Japanese Knight has made his 
move in the northeastern corner of the Asiatic square on the board, 
and may be designing other and more ambitious moves, another 
player seems to be preparing to sacrifice a pawn not far awa). 
The pawn is the Philippine Islands, and the player the United 
States. The interested observer, watching these apparently unrelated 
moves, is prompted to ask whether the American player has cot 
sidered the full consequences of his intention. We do not in fac 
know what the ultimate form of American policy in the Philip 
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The Philippines as a Pawn in the Game 


pines will be, but it is beyond doubt that Congress and the Ad- 
ministration are contemplating action which will materially alter 
the status quo in the Far East. 

Philippine independence is capable of many interpretations; and 
to the eye of the observer and still more to the watchful eye of 
Japan, the recent negotiations in Washington look like an Amer- 
ian withdrawal from the Far East. Whether we are entitled to 
interpret Philippine independence as implying the evacuation of 
the Western Pacific by the United States is perhaps doubtful; but 
whether the withdrawal be partial or total, a distinctly new situa- 
tion is being created. During the ensuing period of uncertainty it is 
worth while to consider all that is involved, so that we may realize 
in time whither the Far East may be led by the decisions about to 
be taken in Washington. The Philippine Islands are no more an 
isolated problem to be solved by an unnatural alliance between 
American altruism and certain interested lobbies in Washington, 
than Manchuria can be regarded as a chose jugée merely because 
the Japanese Army has put K’ang Te on a new throne. 

There are two aspects of the Philippine problem today, internal 


mand external. Manifestly, the American people have the obligation 


to solve the domestic problem in the Islands by some form of self- 
government, either under continued American tutelage or in a 
complete form of domestic home rule. No one, least of all a British 
observer, with the problem of British India in mind, can fail to be 
deeply interested in the design adopted by Congress for this pur- 
pose; but our interest in the internal side of Philippine affairs is 
only relevant with respect to its effect upon the position of the 
Islands in the disturbed scene of Far Eastern affairs. 


W: ay therefore pass to an attempt to estimate the ex- 
temal consequences of contemporary American policy. In some 
form or other, limited or complete, this policy is a withdrawal, 
eating a partial vacuum in a region where great pressure sur- 
rounds the vacuum and will naturally seek to fill it. It is obvious 
that the experiment of Filipino self-government can have little 
chance of undisturbed success unless the integrity of the Islands is 
protected from the impact of this pressure. By what guarantee will 
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Pacific Affair; 
Philippine independence be maintained? The history of the world 
since 1914 forbids us to rely on the paper protection of an interns. 
tional guarantee, and therefore the security of the Islands wou); 
seem to rest upon an American determination to say “hands off” 1 
any other Power. In the absence of the readiness of the Americay 
people to guarantee to the Filipinos a reasonable opportunity to 
solve the problems of their own self-government, it seems likely tha 
Japan will take an active part in deciding the fate of the Islands 
Will the United States forbid Japan to interfere, and if so, at wha 
stage? 

Let us try to forecast the probable course of events, assuming 
that America does not intend to give this genuine guarantee and 
therefore to retain her veto upon the action of the Philippine gov. 
ernment in foreign relations. There is little doubt that in the firs 
place Japan will seek to extend her trade and to extract specid 
concessions, both by tariff agreements and by actual participation 
in Philippine enterprise. Upon this foundation a superstructure of 
Japanese interest will be raised, of the same kind which Japan cre. 
ated for herself, first in Korea, and then in Manchuria. In this 
process the moment will arise when Japanese interests will conflic 
with Filipino domestic policy, and the Japanese will then claim tha 
their interests are being imperilled by political interference or by 
the incapacity of the Filipino government to protect legitimate for 
eign rights. A case for intervention will be sedulously prepared; 
and once these forces are set in motion we shall witness a develop 
ment of the same process which has transformed the Three Eastern 
Provinces into Manchukuo. At what stage, if at all, will the United 
States act? If she does act, will she be prepared to support any 
necessary protest by force? If she does not act, she will be com 
pelled to acquiesce in the absorption of the Philippine Islands 
within the economic and political orbit of Japan; and in that ca 
it matters little whether Japan annexes the Islands outright or not 

This appears today to be the almost inevitable consequence of the 
present trend of affairs. While these events are in progress othtt 
nations will be bound to take note of their significance. England 
will watch, Holland will grow nervous, Australia will re-arm and 
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The Philippines as a Pawn in the Game 


New Zealand will use all her influence to persuade Great Britain 
to take more of an active share in Pacific affairs. 

At some point the British Government must then decide how to 
meet the new situation. Will England be tempted to intervene in 
order to protect her Asiatic interests? Will she fight Japan or come 
to terms in a new Anglo-Japanese alliance? England wants none 
of these. But the renewal of the alliance might appear to a Con- 
srvative government to be the least of the many evils involved. 
if England were driven to renew the alliance as an assurance of 
her Eastern interests, the consequences would be far-reaching. 
Anglo-American relations would undoubtedly suffer, and the Do- 
minions of the British Commonwealth might feel that their interests 
demanded a closer association with the United States than with 
England. A new alliance might seem to offer security to the 
British Empire in the East for a time, but the price would be high 
and the security weak. Japan would know that England had made 
her choice from weakness and not from strength. Her people would 
feel contempt for America and England alike, and the whole East 
would draw the conclusion that the Western Powers were liquidat- 
ing their responsibilities in Asia, and that the West had become 
effete. 

These are only speculations; but no one can say that they are 
cither idle or irrelevant, nor can anyone deny that the problems 
which they foretell are fatally raised by anything resembling an 
American withdrawal from the Western Pacific. And if the United 
States believes that the American Continent is not concerned, there 
will be an awakening as rude as in 1917. The consequences of 
even a partial withdrawal from the Far East cannot be confined 
to that area alone. They will be interpreted as evidence that the 
democratic peoples shrink from facing difficult foreign responsibili- 
ties. They will resound throughout the world, and Japan, in com- 
mon with other interested nations, will conclude that force is its 
own justification. Force which won Manchukuo can win her a 
greater empire. The militarist conception of politics will receive 
anew endorsement. Aggression will seem profitable; and this dan- 
gerous lesson will not be lost on Europe, where indeed it has al- 
ttady had serious effects. The politics of Power will return, and 
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Pacific Affair; 
in a world dominated once more by the fears and ambitions whic) 
generated the Great War, America will likely be driven to par. 
ticipate. 

Despite the unpropitious signs at every part of the internation,| 
horizon, it is not yet too late to strengthen the resources of peace, 
There will not be war in Europe at any early date; nor do | te. 
lieve that Russia and Japan will fight in the immediate future 
But it would be dangerous to imagine that even a partial American 
withdrawal from the Far East will not encourage the forces of 
aggression, especially in Japan, which are doing their best to pro 
voke a conflict. And therefore at the risk of appearing to intervene 
without warrant in the discussion of a purely domestic American 
problem, I have endeavored to show how the problem of Filipino 
independence is fatefully linked with greater issues. 

These greater issues must in the end touch both British and 
American interests, as well as the united interest which they both 
have in preserving the peace of the world. I agree with Mr. Toyn- 
bee that the English-speaking peoples have a great responsibility 
which they seemed to recognize when they embarked upon the 
policy of the Washington treaties of 1922. Those treaties, if not 
actually torn up, are in abeyance owing to the action of Japan. But 
if they have fallen into discredit, it is not only because Japan has 
had her own way unchecked in Manchuria, but because England 
and America failed to cooperate in time to maintain their origin 
purpose. If now America should give proof of an unwillingnes 
to participate actively in the solution of Far Eastern problems, the 
attempt to restore the underlying principles of 1922 must be r- 
linquished; and other Powers, especially England, will be driven 
to take distasteful decisions under the compulsion of inexorable 
realities. But if we confront these realities in time and with . il 
appreciation of all that is involved, the English-speaking peoples 
can play a well-nigh decisive part in leading the world back to § 
the solution of its problems by voluntary and effective cooperation 
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STUDIES AND REPORTS 


COMPETITION IN THE WORLD TEXTILE MARKET 


Te conflict that has arisen from the competition of Eastern 
and Western manufacturers in the textile market has an interest for 
the world apart from its intrinsic importance as concerning one of the 
largest of modern industries. It may conceivably be symptomatic of a 
large change in the international localization of manufactures and the 
currents of world trade, at any rate in some commodities, which is as 
yet not quantitatively measurable, though the trend is already appre- 
ciable. 

More than a rough recapitulation of how the so-called “Japanese 
menace” arose is unnecessary here. Having decided for good reasons 
of her own that industrialization on the Western model was the only 
means of preserving her integrity and independence, Japan has, since 
the ‘eighties of last century, assiduously and consciously improved her 
f industrial structure by methods which approximate to Planned Capital- 

ism. Fortune favored her to the extent of arranging a World War which 
not only caused a great temporary increase of demand, but also effec- 
tively shut off the markets of the East from their former sources of 
supply for manufactured goods in Europe, and left Japan in temporary 
command of the commercial field. 

After the War, Japan’s hold was maintained; and by 1930 or 1931, 
as the first inefficiencies were eradicated and a highly competent busi- 
ness organization built up, Japan was prepared to become a large-scale 
exporter in other than Far Eastern markets, aided by the possession of 
the most up-to-date technical equipment and a cheap and dexterous 
labor supply. The lead in this process, as everyone knows, has been 
taken by the cotton textile industry, with the rayon trade a close second; 
but since 1931 the number of manufactured exports has been steadily 
augmented, 

Meanwhile, the British textile industry had fallen on evil days, partly 
through its own mistakes, partly through economic forces beyond its 


$ control, In the first place, the highly democratic organization of the 


Lancashire industry at all times militates against rapid adjustment to 
changed conditions; the World War hastened the change in conditions 
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Pacific 
that was already at work, and over-capitalization during the hegic 
boom of the immediate post-war years added to the rigidity of th 
internal structure. Lancashire’s general health was, therefore, ins. 
ficiently robust to withstand a severe struggle with any foreign com. 
petitor, and she has been engaged in an almost continuous struggle 
against the growth of indigenous industries in countries which were 
formerly profitable markets—particularly India and China. Such ; 
process is one from which not only Great Britain, but any large exporter 
must suffer, and it is not improbable that Japan will also suffer from 
it increasingly in the future, as far-sighted Japanese opinion has already 
appreciated; the only means of softening the blow seems to be by par 
ticipation in the growth of such industries, and for this reason the 
growth of Japanese-owned factories in China will be watched with 
interest. 

The emergence of Japan as a rival exporter, therefore, was only one 
of many troubles for Lancashire; but it was a most serious one, since 
Japanese products were competing on merit at an enormous difference 
in price, whereas the new domestic industries were of doubtful efficiency 
and often owed their continued existence only to protective tariffs 
Japan’s progress and Lancashire’s decline in the cotton textile market 


within the last seven years are summarized in the following figures:— 
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Other Countries 
2.489 100 31 
1928 2.502 100.5 32 
192Q 2.414 97.0 30 
1930) 1.889 75-9 32 
ees 1.668 67.0 35 
1932 1.352 54-3 25 
19330 1.231 49-4 23 
Total 
1927 7-970 100 
1928 7.787 97-7 
1929 7.877 98.8 
1930 5-868 73-6 
1932 5.582 70.0 
1933 5-372 67.7 


Over a period of seven years, a period in which world trade in 
textiles declined by one-third and British trade by one-half, Japan’s ex- 
ports have increased by 50 per cent in volume. But the figures quoted 
above put the situation into true perspective—they reveal that between 
1927 and 1933 Lancashire’s trade has decreased by upwards of 2,000 
million yards, but that Japanese trade has increased by only 700 million 
yards. That is to say, it is only in respect of one-third of Lancashire's 
trade lost in the last seven years that one can even begin to say that 
Japan has been the responsible factor; the major loss must be attributed 
to the twin influences of the growth of domestic industries in former 
markets, and the weight of a world depression. 

Nevertheless, the fact that Japan has increased her trade by half, in 
conditions of unparalleled depression, has caused Lancashire quite 
enough anxiety concerning her probable progress when markets once 
more expand. And this anxiety has by no means been confined to textile 
manufacturers or to Great Britain; exporting and domestic industries 
of many countries and in many lines of goods have felt the pressure, 
which has even penetrated to the home-markets of such a highly pro- 
tectionist and industrialized country as the United States. 

Lancashire has long sought to persuade the British Government to 
take steps to protect Colonial markets in her favor, but the Government 
has been notably unwilling (and is in some cases unable) to take any 
action which would raise the cost of living in the native areas under 
its control, where there are no domestic industries with which Japanese 
goods are coming into competition and where the interests of the popu- 
lation are essentially consumers’ interests. It was not until the Indian 


market was touched that political action was roused. 
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In India the position is entirely different from that of the Colonies 
there is a large and growing domestic industry which has already x. 
quired a lion’s share of the home market at Lancashire’s expense, 
especially in the coarse grades, and it is probably only a matter of tine 
as technique improves, before the whole market will fall to the domesi 
industry and possible export markets be sought as well. In the financis 
year 1931-32, when the Indian consumption of cotton piece-goods «. 
ceeded 5,000 million yards, 85 per cent of the market was supplied 
the home industry, and the net imports from every other country con, 
bined amounted to only 15 per cent of the total. Within these limi 
however, Japanese trade was increasing rapidly—from a value of 92! 
million yen in 1930 to one of 134% millions in 1932—to the point 
where many Indian mills were closing down under the pressure of thi 
competition, The Japanese onslaught was largely due to the part 
closing of her former mass-market in China, owing to the political) 
inspired boycott. 

In this case, therefore, the Indian Government was far more prepared 
to take action in protection of its own national industry; the Colonid 
legislatures, in contrast, were being asked to favor one exporter at the 
expense of another, possibly to the severe discomfort of the peoples 
under their control. It is against this roughly-drawn background that 
all the legislation and negotiations of the past two years must be 1 
viewed. 

Lancashire had already been excluded from competition with the 
Indian industry, in all goods which India was competent to produce, 
by protective tariffs, and when Japan began to threaten the home in- 
dustry the tariff was also raised against her. The tariff on cotton good 
was regulated by the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act of 1930, 
which had been enacted for a period of three years. Originally, this 
measure had imposed a duty of 30 per cent on foreign imports, with a 
preferential rate for British manufacturers of 25 per cent; but the 
general rate had been increased, by notification, to 50 per cent. 

Even this was proving insufficient to protect the domestic industry; 
but the report of the Tariff Board concerning the necessity for further 
protection was so delayed as to necessitate special action pending the 
expiry of the 1930 Act in March 1933. The decision was accordingly 
taken, in February of that year, to prolong the operation of the Ac 
to the end of October, and meanwhile to revise the existing duties if 
the Indian manufacturers could make out a satisfactory case for % 
doing. But the pressure was being felt in other industries than textiles 
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and early in April a “Safeguarding of Industries Bill” was introduced 
in the Legislature, empowering the Governor-General-in-Council to im- 
pose safeguarding duties on any goods imported into India “at ab- 
normally low prices so that the existence of an industry established in 
India is endangered.” 

Although this measure was obviously aimed at Japan, it was at that 
time impossible to discriminate against her, by virtue of the Indo- 
japanese Agreement of 1905, which extended most-favored-nation treat- 
ment, and it was probably with the object of making such discrimina- 
tion possible that six months’ notice of denunciation of this agreement 
was given, simultaneously with the enactment of the Safeguarding Bill 
on April rath. Early in June the representations of the Indian manu- 
{turers took effect, and the tariff rate on piece-goods of non-British 
origin was further increased from 50 per cent to 75 per cent. The 
specific duties on rayon goods had already been raised in March; calcu- 
lated on an ad valorem basis it was estimated that the revision involved 
an increase from 50 per cent to 100 per cent on pure fabrics; from 34% 
per cent to 47 per cent on mixtures imported from Japan; from 26 per 
cent to 32 per cent on pure fabrics, and from 32 per cent to 36 per cent 
on mixtures imported from other non-British countries. 

The accumulation of these measures caused an outburst of retaliatory 
talk in Japan, which was partially translated into action in the form 
of a not very effective boycott on Indian raw cotton. The position of 
Great Britain in the matter was obviously widely misunderstood, for 
public opinion in Japan seems to have come to the conclusion that the 
Indian measures were the result of pressure from the British Govern- 
ment in favor of Lancashire, and not spontaneous measures of protec- 
tion for the Indian industry. There is no other satisfactory explanation 
for the action of the Economic Federation of Japan in protesting against 
the increase of the Indian tariff to such British bodies as the Federation 
of British Industries, the Association of Chambers of Commerce, and 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, and for the advocation of such 
measures as a boycott of Australian wool supplies. It was, nevertheless, 
widely appreciated that no effective action on these lines could be taken 
by Japan without damaging her own interests as much or more than 
those of the country at which such action was aimed. The official 
Japanese attitude was, in fact, thoroughly realistic throughout, and 
members of the Government openly deplored the more violent talk of 
the Japanese industrialists. 

Following the passage of the Indian Safeguarding Bill, the Japanese 
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Ambassador in London had got into touch with the Board of Tra 
on April 25, and Mr. Runciman had extended an invitation to Japa. 
nese industry to send representatives to discuss trade conditions with 
representatives of British industry. Soon afterwards the Indian Gov. 
ernment opened official negotiations with Japan. At the time of th 
increase of the piece-goods duty in June it had issued an importa 
statement “that it was with the utmost reluctance that they took th 
step of denouncing a commercial engagement, and that it was only 
the vital necessity of protecting indigenous industries in circumstance 
of exceptional competition which forced them to do so. It has been 
suggested that an alternative line of negotiations be explored with 
view to a settlement with Japan. The Government of India desire to 
say that they are prepared at any time to enter into discussions for 
a mutually satisfactory solution of the problems of Indo-Japanese trade, 
But pending the conclusion of such a settlement, they feel it incum. 
bent to take such steps as lie within their powers to safeguard Indian 
Industry.” 

On June goth the Japanese Government accepted an invitation from 
the Indian Government to send delegates to negotiate a new agree. 
ment regularizing the reciprocal trade of the two countries, and an 
official conference was arranged for early October in Simla. 

The Anglo-Japanese negotiations did not proceed with the same 
rapidity. In the first place, the Lancashire industry had to agree to 
representatives, who were finally formed into a Special Committee; 
in the second place, the numerous Japanese reservations had to b 
examined. The Japanese representatives arrived in England early in 


September, without any definite conditions having been laid down; ° 
and in the informal discussions which immediately followed it wa 7 
clear that nothing could be done, in view of the impending Simla Con- . 
ference. 

This Conference was due to begin early in October, but preliminary fe 
conversations took place between Japanese and Indian industrialiss 7m “" 
and a delegation of the Lancashire Special Committee, to which the J "5! 
Indian Government had promised a hearing before taking final dei: Sy **' 
sions with regard to their policy towards Japan. The result of thes — 
conversations was the growth of an understanding, to last till Decen- iy 9° 
ber 1935, between the British and Indian representatives, whereby the cmt 
present customs treatment of British imports is to be stabilized or im *™ 
altered in favor of Great Britain, in return for a greater use of Indian v4 


raw cotton in Lancashire. In these negotiations, the Bombay mill ownes 
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adopted a far more conciliatory attitude than the Ahmedabad inter- 
«sts, who were less willing to drive a hard bargain with Japan in order 
to leave a margin for Lancashire; but the Japanese representatives could 
contribute little, as their terms of reference restricted them to the dis- 
cussion of the market for cotton piece goods in India. 

In the official Conference it was early agreed that the duty on Japa- 
nese goods could be reduced once more to 50 per cent, provided that 
the amount of the imports was limited, and that Japan agreed to take 
a fixed amount of Indian raw cotton in return. The difficulty lay in 
fxing these amounts, for Japan first of all proposed that her quota 
should be equal to the actual imports in 1932, at 580 million yards, 
while India put forward a figure of 300 millions. By the end of Octo- 
ber the Japanese minimum demand had been reduced to 550 million 
yards and the Indian maximum offer raised to 325 millions, provided 
that Japan could undertake to buy a million bales of raw cotton an- 
nually, rising to 400 million yards if the purchase of raw cotton reached 
14 million bales. 

Additional difficulties were met with over the division of the import 
quota into categories for different grades of goods, and the permitted 
margins of variation within those limits. These limits in particular were 
objected to by the Japanese mill owners, who protested that their ex- 
ports could not in fact reach the maximum quota figure of 400 million 
yards if they remained as strict as the Indian Government desired. 
The Indian Government, nevertheless, announced on December 4th 
that it had made its final offer. 

On January 5th it was revealed that the Japanese Government had 
accepted India’s terms, and a three years’ agreement was drawn up to 
that effect. Reciprocal most-favored-nation treatment is to be extended 
in respect of all customs duties; Japan is left free to enter into negotia- 
tion over any tariff modifications that India may make owing to cur- 
rency fluctuations or for other reasons. Japan is given the right to export 
125 million yards of piece-goods unconditionally, but all further amounts 
are to be regulated by the sliding scale proposed by the Indian Gov- 
ernment, according to Japan’s purchases of raw cotton. The piece-goods 
quota is made up of four categories—45 per cent plain gray, 34 per 
cent colored, 13 per cent bordered gray and 8 per cent bleached, the 
permitted margin of variation being 10 per cent in the case of the 
two former and 20 per cent for the two latter. The Indian duty was 
also to be reduced to 50 per cent ad valorem on all categories, with 
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the exception of plain gray, where there was an alternative specific 
duty of 6% annas per |b. 

The repercussions of public opinion in the three countries to this 
agreement were most interesting. Considerable pressure had to 
brought to bear on the Osaka mill owners by the Japanese Governmen 
to induce them to accept the agreement and to withdraw their boycon 


of Indian raw cotton. Nor was Indian opinion too well satisfied; repre. TI 
sentatives of consumer interests complained of any curtailment of cheap acce} 
Japanese supplies which the native industry was unable to produce x lock 
the price, and which satisfied a low-standard demand which would of th 
henceforth have to remain unsatisfied. Some of the Bombay mill own. by d 
ers, on the other hand, considered that too little scope had been left kets 
in the Indian market for Lancashire, in view of the intensive effort Japal 
that Lancashire has made to become a larger buyer of Indian raw were 
cotton. ain | 

Lancashire at first welcomed the agreement, seeing it as a measure tion 
which released a market for 200 million yards in India, which Japan with 
had supplied in 1931-2, to be competed for by herself and the Indian of fa 
producers. But the British attitude became less optimistic when it was Di 
realized that the Indian consumer might not be sufficiently prosperous cahi 
to buy this amount of a more expensive product; and some anxiety was of th 
felt because the agreement contained no arrangement to restrict Japo- bone 
nese imports of rayon goods and mixtures, for it has long been a sub ae 
ject for speculation, in Japan, as to how far she will be able to evade 0 tt 
any restrictions on her cotton exports by increased manufacture of arti- “8 
ficial silk. ead 

There is nevertheless some scope for improved trade between Lanca- - 
shire and India, in view of the understanding reached between the of of 
Bombay mill owners and the Lancashire Mission under Sir William Tr 
Clare Lees in October. For the Mission returned with a written promis _ 
from the Indian Commerce Member that the Indian Government would the ‘ 
take steps to include British cotton and rayon products within the sey 
scope of the Ottawa agreement between the two countries; and this, of € 
taken in conjunction with the assurance of the Bombay mill owners Ang! 
that they would not press for further protection again British textiles ke 
seems to indicate that some ‘alleviation of the Indian tariff on British _ 
piece goods may be looked for as soon as considerations of revenue ae 
permit. 

With the conclusion of the Indo-Japanese agreement regulating the ot 


market for Japanese goods in India, the opening of formal discussions by 
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the industrialists in London was made possible. It had taken four months 
of correspondence between April and August 1933 to arrange the meet- 
ing at all. The Japanese had always been averse from discussing the 
ooblem within the wide terms of reference that Lancashire had sug- 
ses, but at the eleventh hour the subject of rayon goods was suc- 
cessfully added to the agenda in accordance with Lancashire’s wishes. 

The Conference opened well on February 14th when the Japanese 
accepted in principle the desirability of limiting exports, but a dead- 
lock was reached immediately afterwards on the geographical scope 
of the discussions. The invitation to the Conference had been extended 
by the British Government on the understanding that the world mar- 
kets of both countries were to be the subject of discussion; but the 
japanese delegation soon made it clear that their constituents in Japan 
were unwilling to consider any markets other than those of Great Brit- 
ain herself and the Crown Colonies, pointing out with some justifica- 
tion that the Dominions were autonomous and should be negotiated 
with directly, and that there could be no control at all over the markets 
of foreign countries. 

Discussion of these limited markets was, however, of no use to Lan- 
cashire, since they represent only 10 to 15 per cent of the export trade 
of the textile industries of either country. In addition, it may be men- 
tioned that there are numerous precedents in International Cartel Or- 
ganizations for the practice of controlling supplies to all countries, 
s that there do not appear to have been insurmountable difficulties 
in taking a wider geographical field. Lancashire was prepared to dis- 
cuss the subject piecemeal, on a regional basis, by dividing the field 
into zones; but curtail the field she would not, and on this difference 
of opinion the Conference broke down entirely on March 14th. 

The breakdown of this Conference need not, however, be taken too 
seriously. Negotiations between the Governments have continued, with 
the result that an official conference will doubtless take place in the near 
future. Many observers have long taken the view that such a course 
of events was inevitable, seeing that any satisfactory solution of the 
Anglo-Japanese trade situation must take into account matters such 
as currency depreciation, which are obviously outside the scope of con- 
versations between industrialists. Had the attitude of the two Govern- 
ments been less realistic than it actually was, there would have been 
some danger; but one of the most promising features of the negotia- 
tions has been the restraint which the Japanese Government has ex- 
crcised over the more turbulent elements among the Japanese spinners, 
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and the moderation with which the British Government has consistently 
refused to use the “Big Stick.” 

A noticeable improvement has also taken place in the state of public 
opinion on the Japanese question in Great Britain. Allegations of Japa- 
nese dumping, sweated labor and subsidization are less frequent than 
they were a year ago; the depreciation of the yen remains a sore point, 
but decreasingly so since the depreciation has ceased to be progressive. 
There is also a far better appreciation of Japan’s right to a share in 
the world market; and of the problems confronting Japan in the form 
of a pressure of population, demanding a further expansion of manu- 
factures to provide a livelihood for a growing working class, and an 
uncomfortable realization that Japanese progress is not merely due to 
currency and labor-cost advantages, but to a very high efficiency of busi- 
ness organization. 

Lancashire’s demands are not, on the other hand, by any means ex- 
travagant. Her principal complaint is the price at which the Japanese 
article is sold—normally some 30 to 59 per cent below the price at 
which Lancashire can produce. Japan, it is said, has learnt every side 
of modern business except one—she has not learnt to charge what the 
market will bear. If she can be induced to raise her prices, Lancashire 
will be less sorely pressed and Japanese firms can take a much greater 
margin of profit. As regards volume of trade, Lancashire is again not 
over-ambitious, and would doubtless be well content with a market 
absorbing some 4,000 million yards annually, as in 1927. 

One cannot, however, escape the conclusion that the Japanese manuv- 
facturers were ill-advised to allow the London Conference to break 
down. The movement for rationalization in Lancashire has made lit- 
tle progress since the War, but within the last few months there have 
been stirrings which may be significant of progress in the near future. 
In the spinning section, new price agreements have been kept to for a 
period of some months, an event unprecedented in the history of Lan- 
cashire. In addition, the desire for integration of businesses appears to 
be growing, in order to make possible the elimination of surplus capac- 
ity—Lancashire still has five times as many spindles as Japan—a desire 
which is also apparent in the weaving section, in order to enforce a 
uniform wages policy. 

Finally, there is a growing feeling that the present marketing system 
for the more standardized low grade materials is unsatisfactory, and 
that if the economies which are possible from mass production of these 
lines are to be fully realized, mass distribution must also be under- 
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taken. Apart from the financial difficulties of reorganization, the more 
progressive elements in the industry have hitherto failed to overcome 
the opposition of an important minority. Now that Lancashire has 
failed to save herself by arranging terms in private discussion, the way 
is open for Government compulsion to hasten the process of rationali- 
zation, and a considerable section of the industry is undoubtedly favor- 
able to legislation which would enable integration to take place. Whether 
even the most sweeping rationalization can place Lancashire on an 
equal footing with Japan as regards costs is open to the gravest doubts; 
but any action that will lessen the leeway will be welcome. 

In the second place, the failure of the Industrialists’ Conference has 
raised the issue to the political field; and there it seems fairly certain 
that the British Government holds the stronger hand. Japanese com- 
mercial policy leans increasingly towards the principle of reciprocal 
bargaining—the exchange of Japanese manufactures for much-needed 
raw materials from the raw material producing countries. In this con- 
nection, it should not be overlooked that Great Britain accounts for 
some 15 per cent of the world’s imports, in comparison with Japan’s 
3 per cent, and that in many foreign countries and British Dominions, 
where the struggle has been most intense, Great Britain is definitely 
the larger purchaser. The course taken by the Indo-Japanese negotiations 
also throws some light on this question of the actual strength of Japan 
in striking a bargain; for it will be recalled that the Japanese accepted, 
practically in toto, the original Indian offer, and were unable to alter 
that offer substantially in their favor. 

To look ahead, what are the possibilities of finding a satisfactory solu- 
tion to the textile problem, without provoking a trade war which all 
agree would be disastrous to all parties? Japan’s acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of export limitation, and the institution of machinery to put it 
into force, may mark the beginning of a rise in Japanese export prices 
which will not only lessen the pressure on Lancashire but remove the 
grounds for complaints of cutthroat competition, which have been 
widespread, and have threatened to lead to the erection of prohibitive 
tariffs, and the complete ostracism of Japan by Western countries. 

Beyond this, one must not forget that Anglo-Japanese export com- 
petition has assumed an acute form in a time of deep depression, when 
world exports of textiles have declined to below 70 per cent of the 
1927 level. To take a single instance, the Indian consumption of piece 
goods declined from 12.11 yards per head in 1927-8 to 9.49 yards per 
head in 1930-31; and, though it has since recovered to 11.94 yards 
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in 1932-33, it still remains substantially below the 1913-14 figure of 
13.29 yards. 

In addition to such quantitative considerations, one must consider 
changes in the quality of demand, which have undoubtedly moved ad- 
versely to Lancashire interests in the past few years. The greatest areas 
of demand are, at any time, areas with a low purchasing power; and 
the continued decline of that purchasing power, owing to the depres- 
sion in raw material production, has meant that the demand for tex- 
tiles has become concentrated more and more on the cheapest grades, 
Price has been the major consideration and consideration of quality 
has entered even less than usual into the calculations of the purchaser. 

If one may hope for an improvement in purchasing power among the 
populations of China, India, Africa and the East Indies, one may 
also venture to anticipate an improvement in the quality of the con- 
sumption of textiles, which will bring Lancashire products into greater 
demand. It must also be taken into account that the world market for 
textiles is potentially much greater than it has ever been before. The 
very fact that Japan can produce low-quality goods at a price cheaper 
than that at which similar products have formerly been available may 
well lead to the opening up of hitherto untouched resources of demand, 
where consumers have formerly found that even the cheapest article 
available was still beyond their means. 

Under these conditions an entirely new market may come into 
existence, which can be satisfied by Japan’s low-cost producers and by 
no others; and it is possible that the pressure on the higher grade mar- 
kets may be alleviated by the diversion of part of Japan’s production 
down this channel. With half her population engaged in agriculture 
and living very near the margin of existence, such a market in fact 
already exists for Japan in her own country. Consumption there is 
said to have expanded very little within recent years, and cannot do 
so until the condition of the Japanese farmer is improved; that any 
rise in his standard of living can be achieved, and part of the activity 
of Japanese industry and the working population diverted to the home 
market, seems admittedly unlikely at the present time, but it is a 
latent possibility that must always be held in mind. 

If this possibility of a considerable expansion in the normal demand 
for textiles can be accepted as a probability, a new line of agreement 
may become possible, by division of the world market according to 
the grade of product, rather than by geographical division. For the 
latter, like all cartel agreements, as the Japanese evidently realized 
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at the Industrialists’ Conference in London, raises certain difficulties 
on the consumer’s side; difficulties which would perhaps concern Lan- 
cashire even more than Japan. For countries where the consumer’s in- 
terest is of paramount importance might well object to an arbitrary 
agreement whereby they were cut off from cheap Japanese supplies. 
The problem becomes the more urgent since many of the markets of 
the British Empire, which Lancashire presumably wishes to reserve for 
herself, are of this nature. If, however, some concession can be made 
to the purchaser of the low-grade qualities by a qualitative division of 
markets, in addition to or instead of a geographical division, the likeli- 
hood of arousing political difficulties is to some extent removed. 
Finally, there have to be considered the possible repercussions on 
Lancashire and Japan ‘alike of further industrialization in Eastern 
countries. First Lancashire and now Japan have had experience of 
the results of the growth of a domestic industry, in their dealings with 
India; China is already showing signs of being the next to apply the 
methods of Western industry to textile production. It is an industry 
peculiarly suited to the East; 60 per cent of the cost of production is 
labor cost, and cheap and relatively unskilled labor, used in conjunction 
with the most up-to-date machinery, is competent to produce a satis- 
factory finished article. In the matter of capital equipment, the new 
producer has the advantage that he is using the latest and most effi- 
cient type, while established producers, such is the pace of modern 
technical improvement, are faced continually with the necessity for 
scrapping machinery which has become out-of-date years before it has 
worn out. So far, Japan has been in a position to reap this particular ad- 
vantage to the discomfort of Lancashire; as other more modern in- 
dustries develop it may be turned against her by a still newer producer. 
It would, indeed, be an ironical turn of fate if within the next twenty 
years Japan and Lancashire found themselves on the same side, fighting 
as displaced exporters against some new upstart competitor from the 


East. 


Ottver L. LAwreENCE. 


CHINESE NEWS INTERESTS 


: a proliferation of the Chinese press in recent years is often 
cited as evidence of the revolution in China. The news interests of 
the Chinese today are keener and more varied and specialized than 
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formerly, and the contrast is a useful index of tendencies in the cul. 
tural transition. Though the modern papers differ radically from the 
indigenous news media, the newspaper, in essentials as a public news 
print, is not a new phenomenon in Chinese experience. It has been 
enlarged and reshaped, not introduced, by Western influence and exam. 
ple. The Chinese had a periodical and news press long before the 16th 
and 17th centuries when the newspaper emerged in Germany, Holland, 
France and England. Gazettes of a distinctively Chinese type, and popu- 
lar news sheets much like the broadsheet precursors of the European 
newspaper, were old institutions in the land where printing evolved. 
The common term for ‘newspaper’ today, Asin-wen-pao, is a com- 
bination of the term ‘news’ in hsin-wen-chih, the name of the old 
news broadsheets, and the word pao, ‘gazette,’ in various names of 
the periodicals of the class collectively known in English as Peking 
Gazettes. 

Within limits set by the low ratio of literacy, the indigenous news 
press was a flourishing business. In the absence of statistics, its volume 
can only be estimated. In the early part of the rgth century, there 
may have been some tens of thousands of daily copies of the Peking 
Gazettes, including all editions printed by various publishers at the 
capital and reprinted in other large cities. A similar number of the 
smaller provincial gazettes dispensed news of the viceroys’ and gov- 
ernors’ yamens, as the metropolitan gazettes dispensed news of the 
imperial court; and there was a considerable circulation of Asin-wen- 
chih, which, like the news broadsheets in Europe, were printed when- 
ever the publishers got paying news items. 

Even estimated thus liberally, the old news press was much below 
the volume of the present press. In 1933 there were some 2,700 peri- 
odicals registered with the Ministry of Interior of the Nanking Gov- 
ernment,’ and there were many others too remote from Nanking to 
heed the registration law. The total of papers produced daily—again 
in absence of statistics—has been estimated as something under 2,000, 
000 copies,? or roughly one copy per 225 persons. In this conservative 
estimate, Kiangsu province, including Shanghai, the chief publishing 
city, is assigned 810,000 daily copies; and Kansu province, as an 
opposite case, 900 copies. The most optimistic estimates say only 2 
or 3 daily copies per 100 persons. All agree that many more read 


1 Chinese Affairs, V. 122. Nanking, 30 September 1933. 
* Yenta Journalism News, Peiping, January 1934, p. 8, citing an opinion of Carl 
Crow, Inc. 
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than buy papers; perhaps 5 or even 10 times as many. The modern 
papers are, copy for copy, generally larger than the old Gazettes, and 
much larger than the Asin-wen-chih, which ordinarily were single sheets, 
though they occasionally came in sets, recounting related news in- 
cidents. Almost any one of the leading newspapers today may publish 
as much news, item for item and word for word, as the aggregate 
of hsin-wen-chih and metropolitan and provincial gazettes in the whole 
Empire a century ago. 

Literacy has increased during the last two generations, perhaps two- 


B fold or even threefold. This may account for a doubling or trebling 


of the news press without necessarily connoting intensified news in- 
terests. Both newspapers and magazines print a great deal of fiction 
and literary work. And there are many periodicals published by cause- 
servers, generally attracting few readers. But with allowance made 
for all these qualifications, there remains a tremendous increase in 
news consumption, connoting a new vigor and variety of news in- 
terests, developed mainly since the Sino-Japanese war of 1894-1895. 

There is a disposition to attribute the spread of the modern press 
in China to the introduction of machine printing and steam trans- 
portation. But improved facilities for newspaper production and dis- 
tribution are not the essence of the development. They are means only, 
called into action to serve enlarging news interests. In China the news 
demand exacts more from mechanical facilities than elsewhere. The 
narrower margin of livelihood in this dense population, and the lower 
ratio of expenditure per capita, cause greater use to be made of each 
paper printed and sold. News consequently is less perishable in China 
than in countries less economically strained. Copies of the chief news- 
papers are read by many persons, and for many days after issue. 
And there are numerous reprint papers, which, relieved of news- 
gathering expenses, sell more cheaply, and have large circulations 
among readers who are willing to wait a day or so for the news in 
order to get it for less. 

News is generated by interruption of the customary, departure from 
the normal. Change is its essence, the common denominator of The 
Times, the tabloids, and the ticker-tape. Only faint parallels of the 
change in progress in China today can be adduced from Chinese 
history: in the Sui and early T’ang dynasties, the Ch’in and Han, and 
the Golden Age of the sages which, like the present age, was any- 
thing but golden in respect to peace and security. A change of dynas- 
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ties need imply nothing of the breakage of accustomed normalities 
implied in the navigation of a steamboat on the Yangtse river. The 
change in China today is not merely a change from one pattern to 
another, but from a relatively static pattern to an intrinsic changeful- 
ness. The old life was timed by the calendar, not by the clock. 
Machinery, which speeds living and mobilizes people and enlarges 
horizons, is accelerating Chinese life towards the same sort of kaleido- 
scopic rate which, somewhat sooner, caused a proliferation of the 
press in the Western world. 


cans have been made of the news content of seven Chinese 

papers, all of considerable prominence and having considerable paid 
circulations: 

Shanghai Shun Pao 

Canton Ch’i-shih-erh Hang Shang Pao 

Hankow Chung Hsi Pao. 

Tientsin I Shih Pao 

Peking Ch’en Pao 

Peking Shun-tien Shih Pao 

Peking Tung-fang Shih Pao 


The first five may be considered as independent papers. Of the last 
two, both now defunct, the first was published in the interest of the 
Japanese Government, and the second was the Chinese section of the 
bilingual Far Eastern Times, subsidized by various political groups, 
Chinese and alien. Analysis of the last two and of three of the others 
(omitting the’Canton and Hankow papers) was made at Tsing Hua 
College in 1923.3 Similar analysis of the Canton and Hankow exam- 
ples appears in another overlapping tabulation.‘ Forty copies of each 
paper were measured for the principal tables. The following figures 
are simple averages taken from the separate ratios for the papers. 
The ratio of Foreign to Domestic news is weakened by the very 
exceptional case of the Canton paper, which had no foreign news 
at all. The last two Peking papers; as is natural from their special 
causes, had larger proportions of foreign news than the others, 15 
and 23 per cent respectively. The average for the five independent 
papers is 6 per cent Foreign news, against 94 per cent Domestic 
news; and for the seven papers 10 per cent Foreign news, against 90 


® Ch’ing Hua Hsueh Pao, \. 119-127. Peking, June 1924. 
*Ko Kung-chen: Chung-kuo Pao-hsueh Shih, Shanghai 1927; rev. ed. 1928, 1931, 
pp. 210-221. 
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per cent Domestic. These represent news items of foreign origin. News 
of Sino-foreign relations was classified as Domestic Political; which 
scheme of classification does not quite set forth the division of home 
and foreign interests. From partial tabulations, the Sino-foreign topics 
accounted for something more than 7 per cent of the total news 
space. The inclusive index for the whole block of international news 


would be: 


Five Papers Seven Papers 
Foreign and Sino-foreign News... 13 per cent 17 per cent 
87 per cent 83 per cent 


The Chinese newspapers of today average more foreign news 
than, for instance, the generality of American papers. Broadly speak- 
ing, the educated Chinese takes an interest in world affairs compar- 
able to the European’s interest in his continental affairs. It derives 
from nationalism rather than internationalism. China is sensitive to 
actions of the Treaty Powers, especially Japan; and similarly in regard 
to Russia. Cable costs tend to restrict items of foreign origin. The 
radio is somewhat counteracting this impediment, however, and the 
Chinese press has access to foreign news, of a sort, through many 
political and other offices in China, and also utilizes at second hand 
the news in the foreign press. 

The redivision of Domestic news in the five independent papers 
yields these simple averages: 


Domestic News CLassiFICATION IN Five Papers 


37 per cent Political, including civil war, cabinet, parliament, for- 
eign relations (7 per cent), and economic plans. 

23 per cent Economic, including Government debts, industries, 
labor, commodity prices, transportation, and communications, 
taxes and customs revenues, exchange and the money market, 
and finance. 

15 per cent Social, including poverty, amusements, bandits, public 
meetings, litigations, and philanthropy. 

7 per cent Cultural, including education, lectures, and the drama. 

7 per cent Crime, including homicides and assaults, robberies, 
thefts and frauds, opium and gambling. 

11 per cent other miscellaneous topics. 


The two cause-serving papers contained more Domestic Political 
matter, respectively 43 and 49 per cent (including Sino-foreign rela- 
tions). The simple averages for the seven papers are: 
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Crasses or Domestic News 1n Seven Papers 

40 per cent Political 8 per cent Cultural 

21 per cent Economic 5 per cent Crime 

13 per cent Social 13 per cent Miscellaneous 
Notwithstanding their special character, which was well known t 
the reading public, the two subsidized papers had substantial paid 
circulations, They had certain advantages in news supply, and they 
were ably edited. By and large, however, the cause-pleading periodicals 
do not typify popular news interests. 

Perhaps most striking is the proportion of Economic news, which 
reflects almost wholly new occupations and interests of the urban 
Chinese, especially of those residing in the port cities where the 
strongest papers are published. Public loans and Government debts are 
devices of Western ingenuity introduced only in modern times. The 
old Empire operated on a cash basis. Machine industries and power 
transportation are new in China. Organization of labor correspondingly 
has taken new turns. Import-export trade of course is vastly increased, 
Foreign-exchange banks have arisen beside the old Shansi banks and 
silver houses and pawnbroking institutions. Joint-stock companies, to- 
gether with stock exchanges and all the incidentals of corporate busi- 
ness, are rivaling the old familial and guild systems of ownership and 
control. The old systems have not gone; but it is the new systems that 
furnish the news. 

Wang T’ao (born 1828) of Soochow, who more than any other 
individual is entitled to be called the founder of the modern Chinese 
newspaper press, was a scholar and a publicist and reformer, but he 
recognized the news value of routine trade and shipping intelligence. 
In his newspapers at Hongkong, where he took refuge from the im- 
perialists in T’ai P’ing times, and where he assisted James Legge in 
his monumental work The Chinese Classics, Wang T’ao gave more 
space to market and ship news than to the political and _ literary 
matters which no doubt interested him, personally, much more. 

The advertising matter in the newspapers goes with the Economic 
news to emphasize the interest in the new industry and commerce 
of China. Advertising content has been tabulated in a companion study’ 
to the news analyses. The total space of five papers was virtually equally 
divided between advertising and non-advertising. The comparative 


* Ch’ing Hua Hsueh Pao, Il. 643 ff. Peking, December 1925. There is a partial 
translation in The Chinese Economic Monthly, Ill. 139 ff., Peking, April 1926. See 
also in Ko Kung-chen, op. cit., rev. ed., pp. 222-237. 
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force of this fact is particularly noteworthy, since the old news and 
periodical press carried no advertising at all. The principal modern 
papers generally have more advertising than news, the non-advertising 
space being divided between news and other matter. 

The category of Political news (including Sino-foreign items) e¢x- 
ceeded the Economic even in the case of the independent papers. This 
does not mean that the Chinese reading public is so greatly preoccu- 
pied with problems of making a new government, to replace the 
prematurely discarded imperial system. Much of the Domestic Political 
“sews” is publicity copy, issued by politico-militarists and printed 
rather: perforce. Some publishers print such propaganda as advertise- 
ments, to show at least that they do not approve its news character, 
even though they get no pay for it. The publishers rarely if ever 
receive pay, even for the large advertisements of the Government 
railways and semi-official banks. The large number of politico-militarist 
organs, handsomely and profusely published, are of course artificial 
and do not correlate with popular news interests. A great section of 
the educated public—not to mention the illiterate masses—is unin- 
terested in politics, and would prefer to ignore Government if Govern- 
ment would permit them to. 

In the subdivisions of Domestic Political news (on partial tabula- 
tions only) the civil wars led by a wide margin in many papers, and 
had a small place in others, due perhaps to censorship. The political 
news interest, such as it is, relates mainly to violences and oppressions 
of the self-constituted authorities. Taxation and pillaging and other in- 
terferences with normal peaceable pursuits are the bases of much of 
the Political news. However, when the politico-militarists make them- 
selves topics of dreadful news, they generally also impose censorship, 
and threaten and sometimes execute drastic penalties for reports and 
criticisms uncongenial to them. The news editors then are compelled 
to the safety of silence or to much circumlocution to serve their readers’ 
interests, or terrors. More independent treatment, with more political 
freedom, would not only be more wholesome but probably would in 
many instances require less space. Of the regimes since the Manchu 
abdication in 1912, the Nationalist Government at Nanking has seemed 
to evince the most promising degree of intelligence and sincerity in 
respect to freedom of the press. Chang Hsiiehliang, while in power in 
the North, also allowed a degree of political criticism. But as yet, 
in general, no opposition press can survive within the ambit of power 
of any Chinese regional authority. And the efficacy of the foreign 
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concessions as asylums of a free press has been much overrated by 
foreign writers. 


he news interests of a century ago, as mirrored in Gazettes and 
hsin-wen-chih, put in high relief the diversification and quickening of 
thought reflected in the new press. The old press showed nothing like 
the tendency to group-conscious divisions in commerce and industry 
and politics, and also in education and other fields, so apparent in the 
modern press. The old periodicals (excluding for the moment the 
hsin-wen-chih, which were occasional, not periodical) were all moulded 
into a certain uniformity. In all the range of elegance and size and 
cost of their various editions, the Peking Gazettes in point of content 
varied only in degree of abridgment. The lesser Provincial Gazettes 
were similarly uniform in each province. Unthinkable as now seems 
the idea of periodicals all of a single sort, serving the news demands 
of a large Empire, such nevertheless was the case. The uniformity 
of the Gazette press rested upon a cultural as well as political solidarity. 
The life of the educated was closely integrated. There was division of 
labor in China, but not division of knowledge. The progress of scientific 
method, and of all the technologies, has compartmented the knowledge 
of the West and departmentalized our education and press. Now it 
is doing the same in China. 

Topically, the contrast is sharpest, perhaps, in Foreign and Economic 
news. An analysis® of the contents of 17 numbers of a smaller edition 
of the Peking Gazette, sold at Canton, dated in February and March 
1838, showed almost nothing that might be classed as foreign news 
and only little that might be classed as international; such as a mis- 
sion from Gurkha (Nepal); the return of a Siamese envoy, and an 
alleged offense of a Mongolian noble. The tribute missions were of 
the nature of embassies to the Imperial court. In time of war there 
might be some notices of outer lands, incidental to reports from the 
armies in the field. Down to the roth century, except for an interlude 
of religious admiration for Buddhist India, the Chinese attitude to- 
wards the outside world remained virtually as shaped in ancient times. 
The Chinese of the old Empire had a casual curiosity concerning other 
peoples, much like the attitude of the generality of Americans today. 
Their unconcern for foreign nations was matched by their indifference 
to foreigners residing within the Empire, who were seldom mentioned 

fs John Robert Morrison, in Chinese Repository, VII, 226-231. Canton, August 
1838. 
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in Gazettes except when, as in 1723, the throne denounced their dis- 
turbing activities. 

The Asin-wen-chih reflected no more concern for foreigners or for- 
cign affairs than the Gazettes, but plenty of superior curiosity. There 
are translations’ of some Asin-wen-chih recounting the hostilities at 
Canton in the first Anglo-Chinese war, the so-called Opium War. They 
represented the encounters as Chinese victories, and depicted the British 
as barbarians justly smitten by heaven. Even while the city was under 
siege, the Canton hsin-wen-chih evinced no grave concern, only lively 
interest. It required all the defeats and losses of the 19th century to 
alarm the Chinese mind from curiosity to concern, and change the 
temper of the popular press from sensation-mongering to a serious 
quest for intelligence of the outside world. The 13 to 17 per cent, or 
more, of foreign and international news in the modern papers, as 
against almost none in the old press, represents the enlargement of 
horizons of interest from the old provincial borders to the world 
at large. 

Economic news did have a place in the Gazette press. There were 
also printed market reports circulated within the rice guilds, and pre- 
sumably in other large guilds, but these were scarcely public prints. 
The Gazette analysis, already mentioned, lists a large block of items 
on the Government income, cases of debt and defalcation, taxes and 
smuggling, the granaries and other public stores, public works and 
subscriptions. The administration of the salt monopoly received routine 
notice. The Emperor’s ritual opening of the agricultural season was 
always reported. The Gazettes contained much of droughts, crop fail- 
ures, famines, tax rernissions and subscription relief, floods, and con- 
servancy of rivers, canals and irrigation works. Almost perennially the 
Yellow River broke into the news. Some editions of the Gazettes classi- 
fied the memorials and reports according to the Six Administrative 
Boards, in which case the documents relating to the Boards of Revenue 
and of Works virtually formed fiscal news sections. 

Political news was the essence of the Gazette press, both metropoli- 
tan and provincial. Although printed and sold by private publishers, 
the Gazettes derived their contents from palace and yamen. Everything 
in them was primarily political. This topical uniformity has its paradox. 
Chinese politics was not so narrow a specialty as conceived nowadays. 
It was a versatile complex of interests, embracing educational and liter- 


™ William C. Hunter: Bits of Old China, London 1885; Shanghai 1911 ed., pp. 
190-193. 
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Pacific Affairs 
ary interests, a degree of state religion, a large share of primary eo. 
nomic matter, and a great deal of the personality and private life of 
individuals in upper levels. But the official documents which formed the 
principal part of the Gazette content treated all these matters alike 
from a Government viewpoint. Imperial politics was the nexus by 
which various interests became integrated. To educated youth, official. 
dom was the standard objective of ambition, the recognized road to 
distinction and wealth. The participatory element determined the vital 
interest. The imperial system was the core of the common social con- 
sciousness of the higher classes, throughout the great Empire, as the 
canonical literature was the core of their cultural community. 

The hsin-wen-chih also purveyed much official and political news. 
Results of the civil examinations, for instance, were perennial com. 
modities for the printers of these sheets. But the Asin-wen-chih—at 
least in the early 19th century—depicted the authorities only in a 
favorable light, retailing their expressions of goodwill towards the 
people, or instances of their efficiency in apprehending outlaws or of 
their wisdom and magnanimity in adjudications. The absence of free- 
dom of popular criticism led many Western observers into curious 
error, as Robert Morrison thus in reference to the Peking Gazettes: 
“The press in China, on all affairs of Government is entirely silent.”® 
This was precisely the opposite of the case: the Gazette contents were 
wholly “affairs of Government.” Morrison’s thought presumably was 
that the Chinese press did not freely voice popular complaint and 
revolutionary sentiment in the manner of the lusty press of Europe. 
Morrison himself translated political news from the Gazettes for The 
Canton Register, for years, and also translated a hsin-wen-chih story 
of a yamen case in which a somewhat Solomon-like magistrate acquitted 
a poor scholar on the evidence of his versifying accomplishments, 
tested in open court.® 

There was criticism of individual officials, and also of matters of 
Government policy. Exposures of official misconduct were plentiful in 
the Peking Gazettes, at times touching the Emperor himself. Much of 
this came from the censorate, and was in the nature of commanded 
criticism, But viceroys and governors and even lesser functionaries also 
indulged freely, and the public interest in criticism was reflected in 
the large proportion of Gazette space filled with critical documents. 

The old press showed virtually no evidence of questioning the theory 


* Robert Morrison, in Chinese Repository, 1., 506. Canton, April 1833. 
Idem, pp. 492-493. 
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of Government. The perfection of the ancient Imperial system was 
taken for granted, and did not come under popular question until 
late in the last century. Then, abruptly, radical discussions became 
the characteristic of the reform press, of 1895-1898, and of the revo- 
lutionary press, of 1899-1911. Just recently the generality of the reading 
public seems rather to have become disgusted with the subject. But 
political theory will perhaps have to exercise the Chinese mind again 
as it did a few years ago. The reaction into indifference is typical of 
the old Chinese passivity, but the politicos are unlikely to let it last. 

Questions of political theory apart, the whole Gazette press, and 
the portion of the Asin-wen-chih which also purveyed domestic political 
news, taken together, made a far higher ratio than the 40 per cent 
in the seven tabulated modern papers. The reading public paid to read 
all that political news. It is not a matter merely of what the Govern- 
ment handed out to the public. The releases would not have gone 
beyond the palace gates had not the reading public paid for their 
printing and circulation in the Gazettes. The Gazette business was 
maintained by paying subscribers. The liberal releases were in the 
nature of a fundamental recognition of the subject’s interest in Imperial 
affairs. The Gazette publishers capitalized both. On the other hand, 
the meager publication of strictly non-political news can only connote 
the smallness of non-political news interests. There was no restraint 
whatever upon the non-political news, and the publishers would cer- 
tainly have furnished it, as they did the political news, if there had 
been a paying demand. 


Riieiine in practical politics has dwindled, chiefly because of 
the lapse of the participatory interest. Public office does not now attract 
youth. Government has become a racket, a means to parlous notoriety 
and insecure plunder. Even now, it is an anxious care to some public- 
spirited men, but it is a disillusionment, not to say a terror, to most 
people. The interest in political theory, so active in the revolutionary 
quest a generation ago, just now in abeyance, is not wholly new in 
Chinese experience. In the late 3rd century .c., at the first Imperial 
unification under the Ch’in Dynasty, there was something similar in 
intensity, though on a smaller scale and under less complicated circum- 
stances. The socialistic experiments of the late 11th century were the 
work of one original personality, Wang An-shih, and hardly a popular 
interest except in terms of calamity. 

The smaller categories of news represent some new interests, but 
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mostly old interests which are being reconditioned in the cultural 
transition. In the news under the Social heading, the popular interest 
in poverty perhaps is a symptom of a new sociological consciousness, 
Study of poverty is by no means new in China, nor is organized 
philanthropy. But there is a new temper in the widespread interest 
in such social problems. The ethical system of old China was in a 
sense a sociology, and eminently practical, as witness its efficacy in so 
long preserving Chinese society intact. But it was not social science 
in the modern sense, with statistics, graphs, and postulates. The public 
meetings, and the lectures under the Cultural heading, are manifesta. 
tions of the new order. 

The Crime category offers little to distinguish, topically, between the 
old and the new press. Sensation in general, the traditional “battle, 
murder and sudden death,” mob violence, earthquake and all manner 
of catastrophe, appear the same fundamentally in the modern papers 
as in the Asin-wen-chih of a hundred years ago. But the means of te- 
porting and the style of treatment have changed almost as greatly as 
the typography and format of the papers. Scandal news perhaps shows 
least change. Some Western observers have condemned the Chinese 
press, old and new alike, for indecency: the hAsin-wen-chih were 
“obscene,” and even the austere Gazettes were in bad taste in publish- 
ing frank accusations involving unsavory vices. But decency is a matter 
of conventions, and comparison between the East and the West is not 
only odious but impossible. The Asiao-pao, the little papers, aptly nick- 
named Mosquito Papers, can match the Western tabloids in sex scandal, 
and generally~outdo them in finesse in serving this universal human 
interest. While by no means innocent of obscene pictorials, China has 
not yet achieved the profusion of nudist illustration and “art model” 
magazines existing in Europe and the Americas. 

Illustrated news was as popular formerly as now. The Asin-wen-chih 
very commonly were illustrated with woodcuts. Printers have been 
quick to adopt Western inventions for illustration, first lithography, 
then photo-etching and gravure. The pictures have taken on a modern 
air of sophistication, so to speak, and they furnish a sort of graphic 
analogy to the modernized temper which has infused the reporting 
of news of all kinds. 

The newspapers publish a great deal more than news and adver- 
tisements. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao (died 1928), the reformer and _scholar- 
journalist who did most to dignify and strengthen the new press, advo- 
cated and practiced the publication of fiction and general book matter 
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Early Russian Contact with Alaska 


in periodicals. This element, though not strictly news, is yet journalistic 
in such degree as its appeal links with current affairs and fancies. The 
newspaper supplements, as also the magazines and reviews, in general 
reflect the same trends of interest which the news represents. 

Count Carlo Sforza, revisiting China in 1927, correctly noted as a 
vivid symptom of the times the spectacle of coolies, even ricksha men, 
buying and reading newspapers.’ When he landed at Shanghai, civil 
war raging about the city caused an extraordinary eagerness for news. 
Many observers, like Sforza, attributing the modern news interests to 
politics, have rather overlooked the large dissemination of political news 
in old China. Political revolution did play a chief part in the rise of 
the new press at the turn of the century. But the sustained growth of 
news in China is a function of the whole transition. The “deep change 
in the intellectual life of the Chinese,” which Sforza seemed rather 
to forecast, was already well under way. The Chinese had become 
world-conscious, and foreign and international news had sprung from 
almost nothing to a position of concerned attention. Commerce, in- 
dustry and finance had come into the popular news. Even in the topics 
of perpetual human interest, attitudes were changing. The common 
sensations of life were being treated from novel viewpoints and with 
altering emphases. The papers now show a good deal of bewilderment, 
not to say pained amazement, over the changing scene. Everything is 
being specialized, and the branches of education and of the arts, as 
well as of business, have their own organs and their own departments 
in the general newspapers. Chinese culture, if not disintegrating, at 
least is being compartmented by the scientific progress which has jolted 
Chinese life from its former moderate tempo. 

Roswett S. Brirron 


EARLY RUSSIAN CONTACT WITH ALASKA 


q a indifference of the Russians in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, in their movement eastward in the direction of North 
America, to the question of the separation of that continent from Asia, 
caused them to leave but few memorials on the subject for our benefit. 
Those who sailed their half-decked ketches on the waters of the Pacific, 
evidently considered the matter of a passage to the north of secondary 
importance. Their omission is now the cause of much difficulty in de- 


% Sforza, in the New York Herald Tribune magazine, 26 May 1929, p. 15. 
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termining at what date the Russians first arrived in America prior to 
the well-known landfall of Bering in 1741, although Alaska appears 
on maps that were published before Bering’s voyage. 

In spite of their shortcomings in this, to them a minor detail in the 
matter of record-making, we now know their activities, especially in 
the seventeenth century, to have been widespread in scope. One, of 
much importance in its later repercussions, was an attempt to bring 
the mouth of the Amur River and Manchuria into what in present 
day diplomatic language would be called their sphere of influence, 
Thus was initiated a plan destined to develop into the ambitious pro- 
gram of encircling the northern Pacific with a series of Russian strong. 
holds at Okhotsk, Sitka, San Francisco Bay and the Hawaiian Islands. 

The early track of Russian migration in the direction of America 
would appear to have been first in an easterly direction across Central 
Siberia, until the River Lena or perhaps the Kolyma was reached, one 
of which was then followed in its northerly course to the point where 
it debouched into the Arctic Ocean. There the pioneering parties, tak- 
ing to the sea, sailed eastward along the coast, rounded Chukchi Noss, 
the East Cape of a later day, and continued on a coastwise trip south- 
ward in the Pacific. Other expeditions, on arriving at the upper reaches 
of the Kolyma in Eastern Siberia, are supposed to have gone over the 
Stanovoi mountain passes in a southeasterly direction into the drainage 
basis of the Anadyr on the Pacific slope. Thus the migration turned 
slowly in a southerly direction, with probable offshoots eastward to 
the shore of Alaska. 

Deshnev, for-instance, sailing in the year 1648 on the route previously 
mentioned from the mouth of the Kolyma around East Cape, passed 
down the Pacific coast in a southerly direction, but of his fleet four 
vessels have yet to be accounted for. They might easily have reached 
America without the fact becoming a matter of record. This thought 
leads to a logical query; if they did not reach the American continent, 
did they perchance reach Kamchatka, Japan, the Aleutian Islands or 
Hawaii? Some such finale is suggested by the trace of certain early ex- 
plorers who evidently settled on the Kamchatka peninsula, but how 
far back in point of time it is difficylt to state. 

+“Some vestiges were discovered (in the year 1697) of Russians having formerly 
been in Kamchatka. It was a kind of traditional report among the natives, that 
strangers had arrived among them who had married native women of the country 
and had settled there.” James Burney, A Chronological History of North-Eastern 
Voyages of Discovery and of the Eastern Navigation of the Russians, 1819. Chapter 
VI, p. 87. 
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Early Russian Contact with Alaska 


One reason so little weight was given to the matter of the conti- 
guity of the two continents is apparently explained by the fact that 
the main object, in penetrating to the Pacific at that period, was to 
obtain the sea-otter and other furs of value. It was consequently left 
for Peter the Great of Russia to investigate the problem for its scien- 
tific and political value. What contribution was made by the other world 
powers of that day is difficult to determine, although next to the Rus- 
sians the Spaniards would seem to have been the most progressive in 
recording passing events in the North Pacific area.? While the limited 
effort of the French was handicapped by faulty maps, some of which 
were mainly imaginary,® the English remained coldly skeptical as late 
as 1780 of events such as Bering’s discovery of 1741.4 The Spaniards 
on the other hand registered much more initiative. It would not be 
unreasonable to suppose that the Spanish were as progressive in pre- 
Bering times, and that the maps of unknown origin which appeared in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century were in some degree due to their 
vicarious contacts in maritime affairs in this region. 

In the opinion of the writer there is another hypothesis not without 
interest; namely, that Tsar Ivan IV (Ivan the Terrible, 1547-1584) 
may possibly have had some influence, direct or otherwise, in the suc- 
cessive steps resulting in the appearance on the map of pre-Bering 
Alaska. That Siberia was first settled during the reign of Ivan has been 
well established, and that up to the time of his reign Alaska had never 
appeared on any map is also thoroughly authenticated. Approximately 
two years before the date of his accession to the throne as Tsar, a map 
was published by Agnese which with honest cartography showed, as 
had all its predecessors, no trace at all of Alaska.® Soon, however, near 


. *“In nearly all respects after the Russian the Spanish material is the most im- 


portant for this subject.” Robert J. Kerner, “Russian Expansion in America,” in 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, Vol. 25 (1931), p. 119. 

See also H. H. Bancroft: “By 1550 it was well understood that the new lands 
(of America) were of continental proportions, and very far from Asia in their 
southern parts. Whether they were also distant in the north was an open question, 
for the solution of which no real data existed. Official chart makers and the most 
competent geographers contented themselves with recording the results of actual 
exploration, leaving a blank on their maps for the country yet unvisited, while in 
the text they noted, without committing themselves, the various theories.” History 
of the Northwest Coast. Vol. XXVII, p. 33. 

*See maps by Buache (Phillipe) and De L'Isle (J. N. de). 

“William Cox, Account of Russian Discoveries Between Asia and America, 
London, 1780. 

"Reports of the Bibliographical Society of America, Vol. 25. “The Manuscript 
Atlases of Battista Agnese, Oval World Map, c. 1545.” 
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the middle of the reign of Ivan, Alaska made its initial appearance on 
a map of the world by Bertelli, while at approximately the same date 
the map of North America drawn by Zalteri was published, with Alaska 
in correct location.® 

About the time of the death of Ivan it was once more charted on 
the Ferrier Map of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans (1588). Finally, 
there was published shortly after the end of his reign a remarkably 
complete chart of Alaska, in separate state, known as the Wytfliet Map.’ 
An important fact not to be overlooked is that the source of the carto- 
graphic information in the above maps has never been disclosed to 
modern research. Assuming for the moment that the data embodied 
therein was derived from Russian origins, it was presumably relayed 
from the Pacific westward to Moscow, and distributed from there to 
other centers of learning by the visiting “scholars” so frequently found 
residing temporarily at the courts of European rulers in that period. 

That Russian refugees settled in Alaska about 1570, at the time of 
the destruction of the city of Great Novgorod by Ivan the Terrible, 
has been the contention of some workers in historical research.§ Only 
one document, however, mentioning the name of Ivan the Terrible 
in this connection, the Guerman letter, has been brought to light 
up to the present. This letter was written by a Russian missionary 
called Guerman at Kadyak, Alaska, about 1794, to his superior in 
Russia, and mentions verbal reports, current in Alaska, of a Russian 
expedition to that country during the reign of Ivan.® Consequently the 
final judgment of what influence the Tsar in question may have had 
on these developments must be left for the future to pronounce. 

As to what other nations may have made a contribution, it has been 
quite definitely shown that the French had no part in the making 
of the maps discussed above. No claim has been made on behalf of 
either the Dutch or the Portuguese, and it is reasonably certain that 
the English were not the source of the information. English maps 
especially were of limited value at that period. Even up to the year 
1780, an English map showed southeastern Alaska with no detail of 
the coast line excepting the mouth of one unnamed river, and with 


® Bertelli Map of 1565, Zalteri Map of 1566. 

™C. Wytfliet, Descriptionis Ptolemaicae Augumentum, published by Borgardus, 
Louvanii, 1597. Sheet 14, opp. p. 170. 

® Theodore S. Farrelly, “A Reported Sixteenth Century Settlement in Alaska,” 
Journal of American History, 1931. 

° An Account of the Orthodox Spiritual Mission Work in America from 1794-1837. 
(Printed in Russian) St. Petersburg, 1894. 
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Early Russian Contact with Alaska 


no indication whatever of any off-lying islands from the immense num- 
ber in the Alexander Archipelago.’ 

This is in contrast to a then existing map of part of Alaska made 
by the Spanish, a short time previously, which charted the northerly 
base of the Spanish realm in Alaskan waters at Bucareli Bay, lying 
to the west of the present city of Ketchikan, with much accuracy.” In 
commenting on this situation Taylor states that “Russia was not dis- 
covered geographically (by the English) until 1553.” 

As a counterbalance in helping solve the problem at hand, other 
sources of information have recently been reclaimed for the investi- 
gator of early Alaskan subjects; the Vatican Library in Rome, which 
is now in the process of being catalogued, and the archives at Moscow, 
Leningrad and Madrid are among others which have long been known 
to contain many source documents of value in this field.1* The Span- 
ish collection is especially promising, as it has been recognized that 
Spain in the past showed quite frequently an aversion to official publicity 
for reports of her activity in what she called the “South Sea.” This 
attitude was noticeable from the date of the first eastward trans-Pa- 
cific voyage of Arellano to the later controversies with the Russians 
caused by the southerly progress of the latter down the Pacific Coast to 
San Francisco Bay. Thus the indifference of the Muscovite pioneers to 
the matter of record-keeping, in their advance across the Pacific, has 
left a fertile field for the research worker of today. 

THeEopore S. FARRELLY 


“The twelfth chapter of this Essay related to the discoveries and commerce 
of the Eastern Ocean. . . . If we may believe the author of this Essay, the Russians 
have not only discovered America, but they also every year form occasional settle- 
ments upon that continent, similar to those of the Europeans in Newfoundland. . . . 
Thus the public is imposed upon by fictitious and exaggerated accounts.” W. Cox, 
Account of Russian Discoveries between Asia and America, London, 1780. T. 
Jeffreys, Map of Canada and Part of Louisiana. See appendix I, p. 286 referring 
to Carte des découvertes russes dans la mer orientale et en Amérique, pour servir 
a lessai sur le commerce de Russie, Amsterdam, 1788. (Note that the above was’ 
written in 1780, or thirty-nine years after the arrival of Bering in Alaska, in 1741. 
Author.) 

™ Karpinski, Map of Part of Alaska (Bucareli Bay), 1779, (Photostat Map No. 
750, N. Y. Public Library) Madrid, Min. War. 

#E. G. R. Taylor, Tudor Geography, 1930. 

See also H. H. Bancroft, History of Northwest Coast, San Francisco, 1884, p. 
168, where it is stated that “Cook (Capt. James Cook) had left England in 1776, 
knowing nothing of what the Spanish navigators had accomplished, though aware 
that they had visited the northwest coast.” 

*R. J. Kerner, “Russian Expansion to America,” in Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of America, Vol. 25 (1931). 
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COMMENT AND OPINION 
Owen Latrimore 


JAPAN’S EUROPE 


cn coronation of P’u Yi as Emperor of Manchukuo, under 
the reign-style of K’ang Te, has been almost universally interpreted as 
a move toward the eventual outright annexation of Manchukuo. The 
Japanese procedure in Korea, in setting up a kind of protectorate as 
an intermediate stage before annexation, is taken as the precedent; but 
even if annexation be the Japanese design, the analogy is not sound. 

For one thing, when Japan took Korea, the institution of monarchy 
was much more stable than it is now, and therefore more liberties 
could be taken with individual monarchs, without damaging the gen- 
eral prestige of the institution. Then again, the monarchy in Korea 
was a going concern when Japan became paramount in Korean affairs. 
Some method of deposing the Korean dynasty had to be found in 
order to introduce the sovereignty of Japan. 

The situation in Manchuria, or Manchukuo, is not the same. The 
differences are perhaps not obvious, especially from the point of view 
of Western democracies, but they are none the less cardinal, from the 
point of view of Oriental statecraft. The institution of monarchy, in 
the Far East, is far from being what it once was. Japan is the only 
monarchy in Asia with a healthy, vigorous, independent institutional 
life; for even in Siam the institution of monarchy is undergoing change. 
Deliberately to create a new monarchy, with the cynical determina- 
tion, made in advance, to destroy it later, would therefore be a policy 
with obvious drawbacks. 

It is all too easy to score points by talking of the “puppet” charac- 
teristics of the new monarchy. They make lively material for news- 
paper despatches, of a kind that is more willingly read by the Western 
newspaper public than recondite analyses of the basic problems of 
statecraft in Asia. It is also perfectly obvious that the new monarchy 
may fail to take root, and that a more direct Japanese control may 
become necessary. It may have been unwise to attempt the restoration 
of the monarchical idea in Manchuria in an age when the youth of 
most of the world, and the classes which arrogate to themselves the 
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Japan's Europe 
status of intellectuals and the prerogatives of intelligence, are increas- 
ingly sceptical of any virtue in monarchy as an institution. 

Nevertheless, there are certain other possibilities that ought not to 
be dismissed. Japan could honestly attempt, and for perfectly valid 
reasons, the creation of a separate State, amenable to Japanese policy, 
but not a completely lifeless puppet; a state which would allow the 
strength of Japan to be kept mobile, instead of being tied up in per- 
manent expeditionary forces. It is probable that the outright annexation 
of Manchukuo, should it become necessary, would be interpreted in 
Japan itself, in certain circles at least, as a defensive move to cover 
up a failure, not as the final triumph of a plan to which Japan had 
been committed from the beginning. 

There are intricate domestic factors in Japan itself which make it 
unusually hazardous for the outsider to attempt the analysis of Japa- 
nese policies, as policies. There are, however, certain historical and geo- 
graphical factors which allow the outsider to attempt a critical analysis 
by using the tendencies of Japanese development as criteria, without 
risking the interpretation of policies. In this connection, it should be 
remembered that in what we still call “imperialism” there has been 
an evolutionary development away from the nineteenth-century concep- 
tion of territorial acquisition, toward forms of economic control. 

The problems of Japan, for instance, in attempting the achievement 
of a hegemony in Asia, are not strictly comparable either with the 
problems of the Manchus in conquering China or with the problems of 
the British in establishing their empire in India. There is, in the rela- 
tion of Japan to China, something of the relation of Great Britain to 
India; but much also of the relation of Great Britain to Europe. Japan 
is a continental power, whose policies are definitely conditioned by re- 
lations with both China and Russia; but at the same time Japan is 
a naval power whose continental policies can never be followed up with 
complete disregard for the general balance of naval power in the Pacific. 

There must always be, in the relation of the Japanese islands to 
the continent of Asia, something of that inherent philosophy of a 
balance of power which has characterized British relations with Europe 
for centuries. If Europe were to be thrown into such chaos that na- 
tional boundaries were no longer clear and effective, it can readily be 
imagined that Great Britain would not attempt to conquer the whole 
of Europe. British policy would almost inevitably aim at the creation, 
in Europe, of a number of separate nations, in order to restore the 
principle of balance. The chief European interest of Great Britain, ever 
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since the Kings of England were driven out of France, has been to 
prevent the domination of the continent by any one power. 

In something the same way, and apart altogether from the planned 
policies of different administrations or leaders in Japan from time to 
time, there seems to be a certain inevitable trend, in the effect of Japa- 
nese action, toward the creation of balance in China—a balance of divi- 
sion. Any approach to the consolidation of China—though here, again, 
it is necessary to speak of the quality of actions, rather than of planned 
policies—is likely to be treated as a threat to the position of Japan; 
and from this point of view it does not seem to matter whether the 
process of consolidation begins from the outside, as when Russia was 
crowding into Manchuria and dominating the Court at Peking before 
1904, or from the inside, as when China was becoming united under 
the Kuomintang between 1926 and 1931, and consolidating Manchuria 
against Japan. The consolidation of China by international support— 
the construction which Japan appears to put on American, British and 
League of Nations activities in the reorganization of China—seems 
to be equally obnoxious. As far as that goes, there would even be dis- 
advantages in a forthright Japanese conquest of the whole of China. It 
is one thing to be able to dominate China, by control of the balance of 
power, and something quite different to be forced to assume the sole 
and complete responsibility, as the sequel of conquest. 

There is, in other words, at least a certain amount of evidence that 
the most constant trend in the effects of Japanese activity is to create 
regions in China, some of which, like Manchuria, have some of the 
characteristics of nations, while others, like the Peiping area of North 
China, under the shadow of the Japanese influence in Manchuria, are 
merely regions in which the pre-existing internal cleavages within China 
are artificially enhanced. The result of Japanese activity may finally be 
occupation and conquest, as a consequence of the failure of these regions 
to crystallize independently; but there seems to be reason to believe 
that the inherent dynamic quality of Japanese action is one which is 
more apt at partition and control than at unification by conquest. 


' MEN, MONEY AND LAND 


Mucus has been made, since the Japanese occupation of 
Manchuria, of the efforts to clear up the appalling currency situation. 
Much has been made, also, of the high-handed policies which had pre- 
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Men, Money and Land 


viously reduced the currency to such a state. Not only did each prov- 
ince of Manchuria have its own local currency, but in each of them 
several currencies exchanged at varying rates. 

The confusion was due largely to the “looting” of currency values. 
It is now well known that a favorite financial device in Manchuria 
was to issue paper currency in the season when the grain and bean 
harvests came on the market. The issuing banks, which were connected 
with the administration, financed the grain trade; but after selling 
the grain and beans in the export market for foreign currencies, they 
allowed their own paper currencies to collapse, thus leaving the peasant 
and farmer with only a fraction of the real value of their harvests. It 
is implied that the stabilization of the currency will be tantamount to 
economic stabilization; but this may very seriously be doubted, and 
for the following reasons: 

The old currencies in Manchuria were only a part of the mechanism 
in a system of exploitation which was based primarily on control of 
the land. The great modern colonization of Manchuria has been gen- 
erally publicized as a pioneer colonization; but in reality it was a land- 
lords’ colonization. There was no public domain. What would have been 
the public domain had passed at an early date into the hands of a 
relatively limited group of holders of huge grants. Among these land- 
magnates the provincial officials, together with their relatives by blood 
and marriage, were influential. 

The colonists themselves were largely refugees from districts in China 
laid waste by famine, civil war or banditry. They had, as a class, little 
or no capital, and were in consequence at the mercy of the landlord 
classes. This meant that not only the land, but the grain trade and 
the transport business tended to come under the control of the same 
limited group. In other words, it was the economic situation in itself 
which led to the exploitation of the peasantry. The manipulation of 
the currency was merely a device for ringing up the profits on the cash 
register. 

One of the effects of the Japanese occupation was to wreck the land- 
lord classes, without substituting a new system. Since many of the 
landlords, bankers, manipulators of the grain market and so on were 
either relatives or agents of the high Chinese officials, a very great 
number of them either fled or lost the pctitical power which had been 
one of the essential cogs in the process of exploitation. As an inevitable 
result, the actual legal title to thousands of square miles of agricultural 
land must have become, to say the least of it, obscure. It is only fair 
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to presume that the Government of Manchukuo is attempting to deal 
with the problem thus created. The ordinary newspaper reader, how- 
ever, who is told something about the stabilization of the currency, 
cannot know how much land belonging to the great men of the old 
regime has been forfeited to the new State, or whether any of it has 
been awarded by fresh grant to supporters of the new Government. 

It is obvious, though, that as far as economic stabilization is con- 
cerned, in a country so predominantly agricultural, reform of the cur- 
rency must be subsidiary to stabilization of the land itself. Until men 
know their relation to the land they till and the grain they harvest; 
until they know whether they can acquire land for themselves from a 
newly created public domain or whether they are merely to work for 
new landlords, and until it is clear whether landlords, bankers and the 
handlers and transporters of grain are to be as closely linked together 
as they were before, there can be no firmness in the economic structure 
as a whole. 


FACTS DO NOT SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


L, America, more than in any other country, the passion for 
system and routine has governed the profession of journalism. Nowhere 
else is the reporter so rigidly separated from the editor. It has long 
been a shibboleth of the American newspapers that the business of 
the reporter is news, not views; and America has had an important 
influence in sétting the standards of modern journalism in such coun- 
tries as China and Japan. 

This idea has been carried over to the functions of the foreign cor- 
respondent. Many American correspondents abroad are not, properly 
speaking, foreign correspondents at all, but merely transplanted re- 
porters; men who were selected primarily because of their knowledge 
of the news-routine in the office of their paper at home, regardless of 
their previous knowledge of Germany, Russia or the Far East. 

The American tradition has been that what the public wants from 
the correspondent is news of what is happening. The reasons for its 
happening, and the inferences to be drawn from its having happened, 
will be dealt with by “special feature writers,” or by the editorial staff. 

The not unnatural result has been that American foreign corre- 
spondence is generically distinguished by a flair for what is striking 
rather than for what is significant. The duty of the correspondent in 
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China is to tell the subway public about Yellow River floods and to 
give the Wall Street public a line on business conditions and invest- 
ment prospects. Nobody cares whether he knows how the Chinese of 
the western provinces feel about the present rise to power of the 
Moslems, or whether he understands the effects of Shanghai indus- 
trialization on the peasants of Kiangsu. The ideology of Kiangsi Com- 
munism in its relation to Kuomintang politics is not news. 

And yet, at the same time, American editorial writing on foreign 
affairs, with the exception of a very few metropolitan papers, is 
notable chiefly for an obstinate provincialism and for its poverty in 
ideas, information and understanding. Indeed, the most vigorous edi- 
torial tradition in America is not one of perceptive interpretation. It 
has been distinguished rather for its combativeness; the man who 
can put over a party cause is regularly rated above the man who 
merely knows what it is all about. 

It is, therefore, hardly surprising that one of the great lessons of 
modern American journalism should have been taught by an English- 
man, Walter Duranty.1 When he went to Russia, Duranty did not 
know the Russian language and had no special Russian qualifications. 
What he did have was a sound training in the Paris bureau of the 
New York Times. He was an Englishman, and he had a broad 
knowledge of Europe; but he was, for the purposes of American 
journalism, well disguised. 

Nevertheless this is not the Duranty who was cheered in New York, 
at a dinner for Litvinov, for his share in bringing about American 
recognition of Russia. For he had grown by then into a different 
man. He knew the Russians, and he knew their language. He did not 
know more than such encyclopaedically informed and fair-minded men 
as William Chamberlin; but he had steadily developed his flair for 
understanding. And, as the study of his collected and selected de- 
spatches over a period of 12 years reveals, he had moved steadily 
from mere factual reporting toward interpretation of the news. He 
had become, from the point of view of the American tradition, a 
heretic. He colored the news. It was his interpretative faculty which 
made him great, inis instinct for translating the mere factual record 
into significant truth. 

Perhaps it was the fact that he was dealing with the unrecognized, 
and to Americans fantastic and fascinatingly undependable Russia 


1 Duranty Reports Russia, by Walter Duranty. Selected and arranged by Gustavus 
Tuckerman, Jr., New York, The Viking Press, 1934. pp. xii & 401. $2.75. 
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that made this possible. He was dealing with a nation which was 
the target of all the most violent and contradictory opinions in 
America. There was no “vested interest” of American journalistic 
tradition in the Russia that gave Duranty his chance. No holds were 
barred, and even a reporter had a right to an opinion. 

Duranty, however, as a phenomenon, is of more than American 
significance. If his career is in some ways a return from the American 
to the European tradition in journalism, and specifically to the English 
tradition, it is also important as an indication of the trend in world 
journalism. The increase of nationalism and of speed in the trans- 
mission of news means that each self-centered nation is increasingly 
sensitive to what is happening, and what is being thought, in other 
self-centered nations. 

It is often remarked that no modern journalist in China has even 
approached the sanity, sympathy and authoritativeness of the great 
Morrison of the London Times, who was, in his day, China’s most 
reliable spokesman before the world. That, perhaps, is because China’s 
next Morrison will not be a Morrison at all, but a Duranty. 

The real strength of Morrison was not that he understood China 
by insight—though he knew a great deal about China—but that the 
Chinese understood him. The shock period of Western domination 
in China was then at its height. China had been stunned by the West, 
but Western influence had not yet really begun to penetrate and in- 
terpenetrate the life of the country. The need of China, which Mor- 
rison met, was for a trustworthy, well-informed man with a broad 
knowledge both of the Western world and of China, through whom 
leading Chinese could “feel out” the trend of the Western world, and 
to whom they could communicate the general trend of events in China. 
Morrison was important because he was trusted by leading individual 

~Chinese. It was not necessary for him to have a sensitive understand- 
ing of Chinese history and culture, or even a masterly knowledge of 
the language; and indeed, as traveller and observer, he was primarily 
a describer of the superficial, the entertaining and the strange. He 
would never have approached greatness as an expositor of the de- 
velopment of China, or even as ,an interpreter of the mass of its 
people. The pressure of the outer world was great enough to make 
the Chinese willing to take special pains to put the Chinese view 
before foreigners, in foreign languages. 

The next period, especially obvious in countries like China, but 
important also in other parts of the world, was that in which it was 
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Facts do not Speak for Themselves 


assumed that the Morrisons of journalism would no longer be needed. 
It was taken for granted that the best interpreters of such countries 
as China and Japan would be Chinese and Japanese who had mastered 
the languages and point of view of foreign nations. That idea is now 
being abandoned. Could any Russian have done as much in America 
as Duranty did? The intensification of suspicious and sensitive nation- 
alism means that no German can satisfactorily interpret Germany 
abroad today. No Englishman, even—except P. G. Wodehouse—is 
likely to be accepted in America as entirely disinterested in the English 
“semi-official” point of view. Each nation demands interpreters of 
its own nationality as observers in foreign countries, to discriminate 
between statements and meanings, facts and truth. 

Western propagandists in the East, and Eastern propagandists in 
the West, can no longer do anything but harm. The need of our 
day is for better Chinese, Japanese and Russian journalists in Europe 
and America—not to tell us about their countries, but to interpret 
us to their own countries. We need—and we have not begun to get 
enough of them—Western journalists who can understand Japanese 
politics and economics as the Japanese understand them, interpret the 
conflicting forces of Chinese history and Western pressure by Chinese 
standards, and feel the creative, formative period in Russia as the 
peoples of the Soviet Union feel it—or as Duranty feels it. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Crinesz, THetr History anp Cutture. By Kenneth Scon 
Latourette. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1934. 2 Vols, 


pp. 869. $7.50. 


W ie, in the 17th and 18th Centuries, the West discovered 
Chinese civilization, its influence on contemporary thought was pro- 
found. It helped to clear the mind of prejudice and error; it gave a 
new outlook on the history of the human race, it assisted in the de- 
velopment of new philosophical ideas, and it furnished new standards 
for art. Thoughtful men, particularly in the 18th century, were much 
more familiar with the facts of China’s civilization, however wrongly 
interpreted, than is the average scholar of today. Ask a Leibnitz, ask 
a Voltaire what they owed to China; it will be seen that its contribution 
was immense. The old interpretation has passed, and with it the first 
enthusiasm has waned. The idealization of Chinese culture left the 
impression that it had been stationary for many centuries, and the result 
has been that scholars, in an age that began to be interested in the 
dynamic rather than in the static aspect of things, have shrugged their 
shoulders at Chinese civilization and history. “China,” says Hegel, “is 
the oldest state and yet it has no past; it is a state that exists today just 
as we find it existing in antiquity. . . . In this sense, China really has 
no history.” And von Ranke speaks of the Chinese as one of the “na- 
tions which are eternally static.” 

This view is false, though Chinese historians themselves are respon- 
sible for it. They have always sung the praises of the halcyon days of 
old, and their treatment of history has created the illusion that China 
has, for thousands of years, been what it was in modern times, only 
better. They wrote history to serve as a mirror for princes. The virtuous 
are rewarded jand the wicked are punished; thus it was in antiquity 
and thus it should be. This “Confucianized” history was found by the 
Jesuits in the 18th century and was again touched up by them for their 
own purposes. Thus it was that a Confucianized history, seen through 
Jesuit glasses, gave Europe its first knowledge about China’s past. 

Modern scholarship has completely broken away from this distorted 
view. Thanks to the labors of Chinese and foreign scholars alike, it is 
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Book Reviews 
now possible to speak of China’s past in terms that are intelligible to 
a modern mind. Origins have been investigated, development and 
growth have been traced, movement has taken the place of an eternal 
unchangeability. We know far less and at the same time infinitely 
more about China than we did a few generations ago. Many old con- 
ceptions have gone overboard, and a vast number of question marks 
have been scattered over the various aspects of China’s development. 
There is a great gain in question marks rightly placed! 

We are, indeed, in many cases still very far from being able to furnish 
the answers. The material is too overwhelming. Chinese historical 
writings are full of masses of information of astounding exactness. Yet 
in order to be fully usable, a great deal of critical and comparative re- 
search is necessary. The old glib interpretation once having been thor- 
oughly discarded, we must revalue and re-interpret everything anew. 
This is uphill work. Much has been done for certain portions; other 
mummified parts have scarcely begun to be unwound from their 
swathings. Some excellent synthetic histories of certain periods have 
appeared in recent years; a great deal of first-class research work is 
scattered in learned periodicals, Chinese and Japanese, European and 
American, all waiting for a hand to order it and to present it in read- 
able form to students of history. 

This is what Professor Latourette has attempted to do. Professor 
Latourette amiably assumes that Sinologists have nothing to learn 
from him. Let us accept the compliment with an augur’s knowing 
smile and recommend the perusal of his work to those who sit in 
darkness and whom the author had in mind: college and university 
students, the “general reader,” foreign residents and travelers in China 
—in short, all those who need to know more about China, and cannot 
very well turn to technical publications. He hopes that his work will 
fill the place that has so long been honorably filled by S. Wells Wil- 
liams’ The Middle Kingdom. “It is meant to be a fairly full summary 
and interpretation of what is known about the Chinese.” It is not to 
be regarded as an enlargement of his earlier book The Development 
of China, which “merely was intended as the shortest possible intro- 
duction to China and its history and as a text for brief, elementary 
courses on the Far East.” In other words, this is a book of wider am- 
bition, that is not content with presenting certain general notions but 
wishes to give the “real stuff.” So, while being brief and compact, 
generally intelligible and readable, it had at the same time to be up 
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to the standard of modern scholarship in dealing with many compli- 
cated and highly technical problems. 

Professor Latourette has accomplished this very arduous task un- 
commonly well. Pitfalls and chevaux-de-frise abounded on the field 
he had to traverse, but with great agility and a sure foot he has trodden 
his way through. He has had an open eye for question marks and he 
has not tried to force premature answers. Just such a scholar as Pro- 
fessor Latourette was needed for such an enterprise. A professional 
Sinologist, who struggles with the Chinese material himself, would 
find it hard to pass by so many tantalizing problems, and his nightly 
wrestlings with the angel would but permit him a very slow progress 
across so many Jabboks. Latourette is content with merely reporting 
different views: it may be thus or it may be so. This leaves the treat- 
ment sometimes a little grey; we are not carried off our feet by a 
brilliant presentation or a fascinating hypothesis, such as a writer like 
Granet will give. However, in a book of this kind it is the better way. 
It wishes to inform, not to convert. And information is given plenti- 
fully. Each chapter is moreover followed by a carefully selected critical 
bibliography, to which the reader may turn for fuller treatment of the 
problems indicated in the text. 

It has been a sound plan, too, to divide the work into two parts: the 
first one being a history proper, whereas the second one gives a cross- 
section of Chinese society. This has enabled the writer to revert in 
more detail to various subjects that have been touched upon in the 
historical narrative, and to treat them descriptively rather than geneti- 
cally. As special virtues of the book should further be mentioned the 
list of Chinese characters for all the proper names and Chinese words 
used in the text, an excellent index and a folding map. 

Throughout, the author shows himself to be well informed. He places 
the emphasis on the essentials and shows an admirable sense of pro- 
portion. This is indeed a history of China, and not one in which a 
more than two thousand years old past is merely introductory to China’s 
relations with the West. Naturally, one differs sometimes from the 
author in the appraisal of certain phenomena; naturally also there are 
minor slips and oversights. It is however of no interest to the readers 
of this journal to enumerate such as I have encountered. Taken all in 
all, the book is easily the best general book on China that exists in the 
English language. Maspero and Franke are at present writing their 
respective histories in French and German, based on first-hand research 
in Chinese sources. The present book does not claim to be in that class. 
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Book Reviews 

It might be compared with R. Grousset’s Histoire de l'Extréme-Orient, 
which, though an excellent and reliable piece of work, is somewhat hard 
to digest. Latourette gives a more general survey of the entire field 
and is more readable. 

In conclusion: this book marks a great step forward in the attempts 
that are at present being made to break down the wall that separates 
Sinology from the rest of modern scholarship. It is admirably fitted to 
do just what is necessary: to furnish students of the humanities with 
comparative material and at the same time to equip them for a better 
understanding of our present world, in which the Far East has come 


to play so large a part. 
J. J. L. Duyvenpak 


Tue Soviers (Soviett v Kirat). Moscow: Research 
Institute on China of the Communist Academy. 1934. pp. 520. 


cm volume, a smaller edition of which first appeared a year 
ago, is the most complete source of information available on the present 
socalled Communist movement in China. It is a carefully edited col- 
lection of documents, reports and other materials covering the period 
from 1927 to 1933. A long introductory chapter on the Soviet districts 
in China, written by two Germans, E. Johanssen and O. Taube, was 
originally edited, like many of the documents, jointly by the Research 
Institute on China in Moscow and the Verlag Carl Hoym Nachf. in 
Berlin. The succeeding chapters take up in considerably greater detail 
than any other publication the situation in eight of the principal Soviet 
districts. Three separate chapters are concerned with the history of 
the movement since the suppression of the Canton revolt, the First 
Chinese Congress of Soviets held in November, 1931, and the reaction 
of foreign and non-Soviet observers. Although most of the material 
is concerned with the period up to the summer of 1932, the present 
revised edition has been brought up to date. A chronology of events 
and a very full bibliography of sources in the Russian language add 
to the usefulness of the book. 

The material was prepared for the press in January, 1934, just as 
the sixth major attempt of the National Government to suppress the 
movement was getting under way. The documents and materials are 
partly proclamations and resolutions of district Soviets, partly transla- 
tions from illegal Chinese Communist newspapers. Although an intro- 
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duction absolves the Communist Academy officially from responsibility 
for some of the statements in these materials, it is clear that they 
represent the present orthodoxy of Communist doctrine in China. 

To Western readers, the most significant feature of this interpreta. 
tion will be its full recognition of the non-Communist character of the 
present Soviet districts. Fantastic dreams of a full-fledged Communist 


society in the heart of China bloom more easily in the West, or in pois 
China itself, than in the Soviet Union, where the essential stages in ; 

the development of Communism have been learned in a hard school. ont 
The victory of the Soviet movement on a wider scale in China would diary, 


“free millions of the working population of China from imperialist serf. 
dom and other forms of pre-capitalist oppression. This victory will at prone" 
the same time create the foundation for a transition to the direct struggle 


for a non-capitalist, socialist development of China.” es 
Throughout the entire volume, it is recognized that the present de- b 
velopment of the Soviet movement resembles older forms of agrarian 7 f 
revolt more than Leninist Communism, that these Soviets represent pis 
“a dictatorship of the peasants and the workers, and not, as in the him d 
Soviet Union, a dictatorship of the workers alone.” A large part of dil. 
the argument, however, is devoted to an attempt to break down the But 


arguments of “leftist” critics like Trotsky and “rightist” renegades like Lisa 
Ch’en Tu-hsiu and Roy, that this invalidates the movement from a 


revolutionary point of view. In attacking the Chinese Soviets as “or- 
ganized bandits,” these Communist heretics reveal themselves in their yi . 
true colors as allies of the bourgeois and imperialist classes. Nika 
The correct “party line,” as it is expressed in this volume, is more a 
flexible. The present task of the Communists in China is considered oe 
to be the joining of large but still inarticulate movements of protest pec ct 
in the urban and industrial centers with the organized Soviet move- os 
ment. The present complete and open alliance between reactionary Dr. 
bourgeois nationalism and the imperialist powers, as evidenced to the the 1 
editors of this volume by the relations between Nanking and Japan, dry, s 
provides the necessary foundation for such a move. Until this union ments 
has taken place, and the workers have assumed their rightful place of em 
in the vanguard of the Soviet moyement, it will be impossible to plan hundi 
the socialist development of China. Until then, however, the present reader 
Soviet districts constitute the strongest revolutionary force in China, sion ; 
and no Communist movement in that country can be thought of except and 2 
as a further development of the line they are already following. tion | 
JosepH Barnes in Te 
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VOLKER UND MAcuTE 1M Fernen Osten. By Dr. Heinrich Schnee. 
Berlin: Deutsche Buch-Gemeinschaft. 1933. With maps and illus- 


trations. pp. 365. 


Dim writer, who gives the book the subtitle “impressions from 
the journey with the Manchurian Commission,” was himself one of the 
five members of this Commission, usually called the Lytton Commis- 
sion. 

The first half of the book (pp. 1-188) must have been written as a 
diary, a diary kept by an interested, conscientious traveller, well intro- 
duced into circles where the everyday traveller is excluded, and who 
therefore has something to tell—but yet a passing stranger to the en- 
vironment and the people he meets, and to the events he has to judge. 

There is an advantage in that. The stranger, the newcomer, is struck 
by peculiarities that after a longer sojourn do not make an impression 
any more. And Dr. Schnee has opened his mind to every impression, 
has searched for them, and has met hundreds of men, eager to give 
him definite information. The rendering of these miscellaneous impres- 
sions gives to the book its flavor and freshness. 

But there are disadvantages too. Every impression is personal and 
local. How can one state where generalization is allowed and where 
it is not? How to distinguish the truth from the pose? How to find 
out what is the reality behind a screen of assertions? How to escape 
from an always impending shallowness? To prepare in a few months, 
in a part of the world where travelling is still very troublesome, for 
a region of almost continental dimensions, a decision on a question 
so complicated that it seems as if there were no social factor not enter- 
ing into it in one form or another, is a superhuman task. 

Dr. Schnee is not the born narrator, who knows how to make 
the most of the material he so diligently collected. He is even a little 
dry, sometimes, in the piling up of facts of small importance. His state- 
ments based on oral information, received during a busy day brimful 
of emotions and written down perhaps late at night, are not always a 
hundred per cent correct and complete. A single example may suffice the 
readers of Paciric Arrairs. In Honolulu the members of the Commis- 
sion are given a tea by the Institute of Pacific Relations headquarters, 
and a lot of documents on China, Japan, and the Manchurian ques- 
tion are bestowed on the guests. The same is done by Dr. Nitobé 
in Tokio. Still the only thing mentioned about the Institute by Dr. 
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Schnee is that it is supported by the Carnegie Institute and from other 
contributions, that it has the disposal of important funds, and that 
its branches are at San Francisco, Tokio and in Australia! 

Neverthless, one will gladly pardon these shortcomings in exchange 
for the honest frankness of the exposition. From every page the proof 
can be drawn that the writer has endeavored to fulfil the mandate, 
given him by the League of Nations, in the spirit of a lifework; that 
he has tried his best to understand the course of events from the angle 
of view of each of the parties concerned, and that he succeeded in 
giving a clear statement of the conflict in its fitting world-fame. 

That the writer also, throughout his book, shows himself a good 
German, who would like to see his country play again a leading role 
in the Far Eastern evolution, will offend nobody. 

J. H. Borxe 


Cutna’s GeocrapHic Founpations: A Survey oF THE anp 
Its Pzopte. By George Babcock Cressey, Ph.D. New York and 
London: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1934, pp. xviit 
436, maps, graphs, illustrations. $4.00 


ie publication of this important work was delayed by the 
destruction of the Commercial Press of Shanghai in the course of the 
Japanese attack early in 1932; but there have been three preliminary 
mimeographed editions of some of the material which it contains. The 
book, as the author tells us in his Preface, “has evolved during a 
decade of travel and research.” Mr. Cressey has travelled systematically 
and to good purpose over the greater part of China. He has been in 
close touch with the Chinese Geological Survey, the Agricultural Sur- 
vey of China inaugurated by Professor J. Lossing Buck of Nanking, and 
with many other authorities and institutes engaged in research on 
various aspects of Chinese life. The Institute of Pacific Relations and 
the Social Science Research Council have made substantial contribu- 
tions to its production. It therefore appears under favorable auspices, 
and the result fully justifies the labor, research and expense which have 
been incurred in its creation. There was a real need for an authoritative 
and comprehensive geographical study of China on modern lines in 
the English language. Professor Cressey has met this need, and given 
us a work on regional geography which deserves a high place in this 
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Book Reviews 
cass of literature. There are several important countries for which 
no comparable geographical survey in English yet exists. 

Mr. Cressey has evidently set before himself the aim of producing 
a geography of China which should be at once readable and, so far 
as the available materials permit, scientific, and in this he has suc- 
ceeded. The book is sufficiently technical in its treatment to meet the 
needs of serious students of geography and to stimulate further re- 
search, and is yet so attractive in manner and form as to be, in the 
best sense, popular. It should indeed be read with profit and interest by 
all who are interested in China from whatever angle, for it deals, 
as its title suggests, with foundations. 

A fine sense of proportion, good judgment in the selection of ma- 
terials, a clear eye for essentials, detachment combined with sympa- 
thetic understanding in the discussion of controversial themes, lucidity 
and incisiveness of expression are among the merits of a thoroughly 
competent book. Its value is enhanced by numerous clear and instruc- 
tive diagrams, and special praise is due to the well-arranged and com- 
prehensive bibliographies given at the end of the book, in connection 
with the subject-matter of each of the chapters. These are remarkably 
complete and should be of great service to research students. There 
are also a number of well-selected illustrations, particularly valuable for 
the regional chapters, and of useful distribution maps, but the physi- 
ographic diagram of the twenty-eight provinces of China at the end of 
the book is too generalized to be effective. 

The writer’s conception of his subject is obviously influenced by the 
view that the primary purpose of geography is the delineation and 
interpretation of the “cultural landscape.” In the words of a recent 
exponent (P. W. Bryan in Man’s Adaptation to Nature): “We en- 
deavor in human geography to describe and explain human activities 
in relation to the earth as now concretely expressed in the cultural 
landscape, but we also seek to look beyond that description and explana- 
tion, and try to see to what extent these relationships are stable, how 
long they are likely to continue, and how far man may use in better 
and fuller ways nature’s gifts and overcome her obstacles and limita- 
tions.” 

The full application of these principles to the study of a country 
so vast both in area and in content as China, is such a big task that 
Mr. Cressey has probably been wise to impose definite limits on his 
treatment. He does not attempt to trace the evolution of modern China 
by the methods of historical geography, nor to probe exhaustively into 
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the sociological problems which the unfolding of the human geography 
brings into clear relief. But he gives us a reasoned geographical descrip 
tion of China as it is today, with here and there an outline of its 
background and a clear indication of the various problems arising 
out of man’s adjustment to his physical environment. 

Essentially the book falls into two divisions: (a) Six chapters on the 
fundamental aspects of the physical and human geography of China 
as a whole; (b) Fifteen on a description and discussion of what, in 
the author’s opinion, are the major natural regions of the country, in- 
cluding Manchuria, the Central Asiatic Steppes and Deserts, and the 
Tibetan Borderlands. A reasoned review of their contents in detail 
would run to inordinate length, but the following criticisms of certain 
larger points may be permitted: (I) In Chapter II, “Topography Sets 
the Stage,” a somewhat fuller treatment of the geomorphology and 
a more detailed discussion of the relief, land-forms and river-drainage, 
in relation to the geological structure, would give a clearer picture. 
(2) A rather serious omission is the lack of a separate chapter, or at 
any rate large section, dealing with the geography of natural vegetation 
in China. (3) A preliminary rationale of the scheme of “natural re- 
gions” described in the second part of the book is needed. In many 
cases the division is obviously justified, but the scheme as a whole 
is put forward in a rather arbitrary fashion and is not sufficiently re- 
lated to the various distributions discussed in the first half of the book. 

It should be noticed that the chapters dealing with Manchuria and 
Inner Mongolia were evidently written on the basis of the position 
existing before the Japanese attack. The author has, however, inter- 
posed certain comments on recent events, and the following statement 
of his view of the future deserves quotation: 


Despite the turn of events since 1931, it seems unlikely that Man- 
churia will cease to be Chinese in race or culture. If that possibility ever 
existed, it has been eliminated by the great migration of recent years 
and by China’s growing national consciousness. Whether or not China 
can secure political and economic dominance in the immediate future 
is another question, but of the eventual outcome there appears little 
doubt. All geographic signs would seem to point to China as the 
ultimate political, industrial and cultural power in the Orient. When 
the day of leadership comes, it will be most unfortunate if any of her 
neighbors are found trespassing. 


Two minor errata may be noticed. In the note on the interesting 
end-paper illustrations, depicting the sowing and harvesting of rice, 
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it is stated that the Chinese book “Keng Chih T’u Shih” on rice and 
silk culture, from which they are taken, was edited by the Emperor 
K’ang Hsi in 1796. Either the name of the Emperor or the date is 
wrong, for the Great K’ang Hsi died in 1723. On page 366 it is stated 
that Kwangchow (Canton) was founded in 1053 a.v. “when the Chin- 
ese first drove out the Tai race and occupied Kwangtung.” But, not to 
mention the earlier Chin expeditions, Nan-yueh, equivalent to the later 
Kwangtung, was effectively conquered by the Hans and incorporated in 
their Empire, and the city was known as Kang-chow. By at any rate 
T'ang times the people were sinicized, and the Cantonese often call 


themselves “Sons of T’ang.” 
P. M. Roxsy. 


La MaANnpcHourRIE ET LA DOCTRINE DE LA Porte Ovverte. By 
Johnson Long. Paris: Pedone. 1933. pp. 208. 30 frs. 


W earren by a Chinese Doctor of Law, this book consists of 
a treatise on the development and application of the doctrine of the 
Open Door in China, combined with a discourse on the political situa- 
tion in Manchuria, which, as frankly admitted in Professor Pradelle’s 
preface, represents a definitely Chinese point of view. 

The “Open Door” in Manchuria, in the sense of equal treatment for 
all foreign nations with no discrimination in Japan’s favor, would at 
the present time form an interesting and useful study. Mr. Long’s book, 
however, is not concerned with this aspect, but is designed rather to 
show how much China was exploited by the Powers in the past in the 
name of the Open Door, and the extent to which Japan’s recent action 
in Manchuria has violated its principles, consisting, according to his 
definition, of (1) equality of opportunity for foreign interests in China, 
and (2) respect for China’s sovereignty. On the subject of foreign ex- 
ploitation he ruins his case by overstatement, as when he attributes to 
the consequences of the Open Door policy such comprehensive results 
as the “ruin of China’s local industries, the sufferings of the people, the 
Civil Wars and all the evils to whose disastrous effects China has 
hitherto been subjected” (p. 196). The effort to prove Japan’s violation 
of the Open Door will, at the same time, strike most readers as some- 
what wasted labor. So much else in the way of international agree- 
ments was shattered by the events in Manchuria from September 1931 
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onward that it seems slightly superfluous to lay so much insistence upon 
this particular piece of the wreckage. 

It will appear from what has been said that Mr. Long’s book is hardly 
the objective and balanced work which might be expected from the pen 
of a jurist, but rather a piece of special pleading. With this qualification, 
one is free to appreciate it as an able and interesting sketch of the 
evolution of the Open Door in China, with special reference to Man- 
churia. 

Unfortunately, it is necessary to add a further warning. On the his. 
torical side the work is by no means free of misstatement and suppres- 
sion, while minor errors of fact occur here and there, as for instance, 
in the statement that in 1912 China was prevented from obtaining 
any loans from sources outside the Consortium, which ignores the 
existence of the important “Crisp” loan; or again, to come to more 
recent times, the inclusion of a quite erroneous report that the Hong. 
kong & Shanghai Bank has had to close its branches in Manchuria. 
Nor can one feel that the author’s sense of values is entirely satisfactory 
when he disposes of the first Anglo-Chinese war with the assertion 
that Great Britain “imposed the sale of her Indian opium on China at 
the cannon’s mouth,” without reference to the real underlying issue, 
namely the general freedom of trade. 

Mr. Long’s conclusion that the principle of equal opportunity for 
foreign interests in China has uniformly worked to the detriment of 
China herself is obviously open to question, though it is true that the 
application of the doctrine was at times so closely connected with 
concession-grabbing in China that it is not difficult to paint it in this 
light. But as Mr. Long himself repeatedly points out, respect for Chinese 
sovereignty has always been, in theory at least, a corollary of the Open 
Door doctrine. One may well recall the fact that a few months before 
the date of Mr. Secretary Hay’s Notes in 1899—at a time, that is, when 
the competition of the Powers was at its maximum height—Lord (then 
Mr.) Curzon, as Under-Secretary of State, made the following state- 
ment: “The integrity and independence of China are matters of in- 
tense solicitude to the Government . . . and may be considered to be 
cardinal bases of our policy with reference to that country. Our policy 
is and must be to prevent her disruption as long as we can and to 
secure for her that fresh lease of life to which her immense and magnifi- 
cent resources entitle her.” Although these words may reflect the feel- 
ing that respect for China’s integrity was largely a matter of commercial 
interest, they represent what was at the time the underlying British 
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attitude, the same which shortly after was crystallized in the Hay Notes 
accepted in principle by the other Powers. But for the “Open Door” 
doctrine then introduced, there can be little doubt that foreign en- 
croachment in China would have gone much further than was actually 
the case. 

Part of the difficulty in dealing with the question of the Open Door 
lies in the variety of its interpretations. The phrase has at different 
times borne widely different meanings; between the time of the Hay 
Notes and the Washington Nine-Power Treaty its import materially 
altered, and it would be difficult at the present day to obtain an accepted 
authoritative definition. Mr. Long includes, as mentioned, the guarantee 
of Chinese administrative and territorial integrity, and stresses this 
aspect as applying to Manchukuo. Dr. Sakutaro Tachi, on the contrary, 
writing in the March number of Contemporary Japan, argues that the 
Open Door principle properly applies only in countries in a “special, 
usually backward condition,” incapable of giving full effect to the most- 
favored-nation stipulations of ordinary bi-lateral trade agreements; 
hence he proceeds to the conclusion that it may be regarded as having 
ceased to apply to Manchukuo as a matter of course, except in so far 
as the Manchukuo Government have given a voluntary and not legally 
binding promise to observe it. The contrast of views is interesting, but 
to pursue it would lead one afield into the question of the political status 
of the Manchurian territory and its obligations as a “Succession State”; 
which, of course, is another kettle of fish. G.E.H 


Tue Cuinese Pertopicay Press, 1800-1912. By Roswell S. Britton. 
Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh. 1933. pp. 151; 24 plates. M $7.50 


» ti development of the modern Chinese press” would be 
a more appropriate title for this book. Indeed, the author himself sug- 
gests this in the opening sentence of his preface: “This is a sketch of 
the Chinese press during the time when the modern press began and 
the indigenous periodical press expired.” Within the limits of 151 pages 
Mr. Britton has succeeded in marshalling all the essential facts in the 
development of the modern Chinese press and presenting them in an 
interesting manner. He avoids sweeping statements and discusses the 
efforts and shortcomings of the pioneers of the Chinese press in a 
sympathetic vein. 
The book consists of 11 chapters, a valuable bibliography, an index of 
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i periodicals and another of persons mentioned in the text, and 24 photo. 
| graphic reproductions of issues of some of the earliest Chinese papers, Both 
i including the Peking Gazette. The first chapter, entitled “Indigenous a bet 
Newspapers and Gazettes,” gives a very good account of the develop ment. 


ment of the old press and also treats of the various means and contriy. Cot 
is ances employed in old China for the dissemination of the news of six ch 
i the Court and official acts to the various parts of the Empire. and 
7 The beginnings of the new press are dealt with in the second chap “Lian 
£: ter, “Introduction of Western Journalism.” No one who reads this Press, 
t e section can fail to realize how much the modern Chinese press owes tain 1 
| to the Protestant missionaries of the first half of the 19th century, tells 1 
“fp such as William Milne, Robert Morrison, James Granger Bridgman, source 
a Karl Friedrich August Gutzlaff and Walter H. W. Medhurst, to men- paper; 

tion but a few of the band of pioneers of Western education and cul- tion | 


ac: 7 ture, for it was they who first introduced the new press. The fact that which 

| all of their journalistic ventures were started with the primary idea of papers 
spreading the Gospel in China should not detract from the value of The 
their contribution to the cause of the modern press. a mos 

There is nothing surprising in the fact that Canton was the home from 
a of the earliest new Chinese periodicals, and Hongkong that of the 1912 ' 
| earliest daily Chinese newspaper, the Chung Wai Hsin Pao, which was Rebell 
. started about 1860 and continued until 1919. All students of China’s the cc 


: international relations know that Canton was the only center of for- was fi 
p eign trade before the Treaty of Nanking in 1842 ceded Hongkong to for C 
Bai Great Britain, and opened five ports, including Canton, to foreign com- agree 
1a : merce. In fact, the development of the modern Chinese press since the vi 


then has followed closely the development of the Treaty Ports. During growt 
the period from the close of the Opium War down to the founding Virtus 
of the Shun Pao in Shanghai, in the early ’seventies, by the Major of Sh: 
brothers, Hongkong and Canton led the rest of China both in the be cot 
quantity and quality of Chinese papers; but as Shanghai gradually ership 
developed from a muddy flat on the banks of the Whangpu, the south- day C 
ern press began to yield its premier position to its rival in the northern review 


port. This is quite understandable, for if it is true that trade follows In | 
i the flag, it is equally true that the press follows trade. - ment 
: In Chapters Three and Four the author describes the reactions of the Revolt 
Chinese mandarins at Canton and in other parts of the country to is virt 


the new and alien press, and recounts the work of Wang T’ao, a by the 
Chinese scholar from Soochow, whio settled down in Hongkong and compl 
took up journalistic work there. What Wang T’ao did for the south- of the 
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ern press, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao did 30 years later for the reform press. 
Both were brilliant Chinese scholars and both made the Chinese press 
a better press by their association with the early stages of its develop- 
ment. 

Considerations of space forbid detailed discussion of the remaining 
six chapters, on “Alien Periodicals in the Treaty Ports,” “The Shun Pao 
and other Shanghai Papers,” “General Newspaper Developments,” 
“Liang Ch’i-ch’ao and the Reform Press,” “Authority and the New 
Press,” and “The Revolutionary Press.” Suffice it to say that they con- 
tain much valuable and interesting information; for, as the author 
tells us in his preface, the descriptive data rest wholly on primary 
sources, and in some instances he has examined complete files of news- 
papers and periodicals mentioned in the book. Worthy of special men- 
tion is the chapter entitled “General Newspaper Developments,” in 
which the author gives an account of some of the earliest Chinese daily 
papers in Hankow, Soochow, Ningpo, Foochow, Peiping and Tientsin. 

The last chapter but one, dealing with the Revolutionary Press, covers 
a most important period in modern Chinese history. The twelve years 
from the turn of the century to the establishment of the Republic in 
1912 were crowded with momentous events. First there was the Boxer 
Rebellion of 1900, which made China an outlaw nation and humbled 
the country to the dust. Then came the Russo-Japanese War, which 
was fought on Chinese soil and which resulted in further humiliations 
for China, as after the Treaty of Portsmouth China was forced to 
agree to the transfer of all the Russian rights in Manchuria to Japan, 
the victor. The few years following the war witnessed a remarkable 
growth of newspapers devoted to the cause of the Chinese revolution. 
Virtually all of these papers were published in the foreign settlements 
of Shanghai. So far as technique was concerned, none of them could 
be considered a good paper, but from the standpoint of editorial lead- 
ership and independence they were all better than any of the present- 
day Chinese papers. This does not represent the personal view of the 
reviewer but it is one shared by many of his fellow-craftsmen. 

In fine, the revolutionary press reached the zenith of its develop- 
ment in the years immediately preceding the outbreak of the First 
Revolution in 1911. Since then it has steadily declined, until today it 
is virtually non-existent, owing to the strong censorship maintained 
by the authorities, although the national revolution has not yet been 
completed, even on the admission of the majority of those in charge 
of the destinies of China today. One presumes that Mr. Britton will 
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shortly follow up his present volume with another dealing with the press 
from 1912 down to the present day. It would indeed be interesting to 
find out what is Mr. Britton’s opinion on this question—whether he 
finds the Chinese press of 1912-1934 better than that of 1800-1912, as 
he has found the latter decidedly superior to the old official press, 
The reviewer is looking forward to Mr. Britton’s next work with keen 
anticipation. In the meantime he has no hesitation in commending his 
present work to all those interested in the development of the modern 
press in China. 
J. C. Sun 


Japan. By F. C. Jones. London: Arrowsmith. 1933. pp. 136, 
maps, 35. 6d. 


we value of a work that attempts to cover, in one small 
volume of 126 pages of text, the sweep of Japanese history from the 
traditional founding of the Empire of Jimmu in 660 B. C. to the with- 
drawal of Japan from the League of Nations in 1933, with an inci- 
dental exposition of the form of the modern Japanese government 
and a discussion of significant economic and social movements, might 
perhaps be questioned. Obviously, it must be based upon secondary 
material; it can offer nothing to the specialist; it can add little to the 
knowledge of the Far East. There is, however, a legitimate place 
for such a book. If it is well done, the compact historical survey be- 
comes a real contribution to the reader who claims no special training 
but who does have an interest in the broader trends of a nation’s 
development. 

Japan, by F. C. Jones, an assistant in the Department of History 
of Harvard University, is well done and is such a contribution. Limited 
in his space, the author has shown excellent judgment in his selection 
of the significant and dramatic points in the history of Japan. From 
the great mass of literature available, he has chosen his authorities 
judiciously and has weighed his material with care. The narrative 
runs smoothly and vividly, and the style has the two great virtues of 
clarity and simplicity. 

The volume is arranged in seven chapters, the first two covering 
the formative period of Japan and the long period of transition and 
isolation under the Tokugawa Shoguns that was finally terminated 
by the opening of the country. There foliow chapters on the govern- 
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ment and political trends of the modern era, the territorial expansion 
and the economic situation, with emphasis upon the rapidly increasing 
population, the progress of industrialization and the need for raw 
materials and export markets. The concluding chapters discuss the 
social unrest in Japan and the present crisis in the Far East. 

If one accepts the purpose for which the book was written, there 
is little to criticize. In the main it is accurate in its statement of facts. 
The author seems to accept the existence of secret protocols on the 
building of parallel railways in Manchuria, despite the findings of 
the Lytton Commission that no such engagement is contained in any 
formal treaty entered into by China and Japan. There is a tendency 
to interpret somewhat too simply and too confidently the motives 
of the Japanese political parties and Japanese leaders, a tendency per- 
haps inevitable where condensation is so essential and long qualifying 
explanations impossible. 

Joun E. Orcuarp 


Tue Tuirty-Tuirp Financia AND Economic ANNUAL OF JAPAN, 
1933. The Department of Finance, printed by the Government 
Printing Office, Tokyo, 1933. pp. 275. Yen 2. 

Tue JapaAN YEAR Book, 1933. The Foreign Affairs Association 
of Japan, The Kenkyusha Press, Tokyo, 1933. pp. 1383. Yen 10 
or £1:0:0. 

Tue Japan-MancHoukuo Book, 1934. Japan Manchoukuo 
Year Book Company, Tokyo, 1933. pp. 1094. U. S. $7.50. 


eae Thirty-Third official Financial and Economic Annual 
of Japan contributes the figures for another year to this valuable col- 
lection of data concerning the various phases of the economic life of 
Japan. Like its predecessors, the new issue enhances its usefulness by 
adhering strictly to a set pattern. Chapter and table headings with two 
exceptions—additional tables showing the principal agricultural prod- 
ucts and the number of a variety of domestic animals in Karafuto 
(Saghalien) for the last several years—correspond exactly to the con- 
tents of earlier numbers, Following summary diagrams and introductory 
tables, the book is divided into seven parts: (1) finance, (2) agricul- 
ture, industry and commerce, (3) foreign trade, (4) banking and money 
markets, (5) communications, (6) Chosen, and (7) Taiwan, Karafuto 
and Kwantung Province. Of special interest is the brief review of 
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economic and financial events of the fiscal year 1932-33. The addition 
of a detailed index would increase the usefulness of this volume as 
a reference source. 

The Japan Year Book for 1933 “has no connection with that pub. 
lished by the late Professor Takenobu under the same title, which js 
now defunct.” Mr. K. Inahara, the editor, points out that in both 
selection and classification of material the new year book attempts 
to incorporate some of the best features of similar publications, with 
certain original ideas as to modern requirements. Thus in its nearly 
1,400 pages, practically every phase of Japanese life receives some at- 
tention. Beginning with a brief description of the Imperial Court, the 
subjects outlined in the forty-five chapters range from geography, popu- 
lation and the numerous questions which go to make up an orthodox 
year book, to social problems, sports, amusements, calendar of annual 
events, progress of science, and literature, arts and music. Not the 
least valuable is a lengthy appendix containing the text of most of 
the more important treaties since 1896 to which Japan has been a 
party and which are of special significance in the light of present and 
future diplomatic incidents in the Far East. The book is written from 
a conservative Japanese viewpoint. 

Frankly basing its raison d’étre on the far reaching political and 
economic changes of the past few years, the Japan-Manchoukuo Year 
Book represents the maiden effort of the company bearing the same 
title. Although not professing the ambitions of the 1933 Japan Year 
Book, the new annual encompasses practically all the subjects of the 
official and private year books of Japan and Manchuria, and borrows 
heavily from them. The volume is divided into two parts, the section 
on Japan occupying over half and containing forty-two chapters. As 
in the Japan Year Book, there are chapters devoted to literature, arts 
and crafts, amusements, sports and a calendar of events. Similarly 
there are brief sections on Korea, Formosa, Saghalien and the Japanese 
mandated Islands. The part of the volume devoted to Manchoukuo 
is divided into seventeen chapters, mostly covering the usual economic 
factors. In addition, three “supplements” contain abstracts from Man- 
choukuo Government Bulletins, important pronouncements of Japanese 
statesmen concerning the new state, and texts of treaties, agreements, 
notes and statutes. Finally nearly 200 pages are devoted to a summarized 
Who’s Who in Japan and Manchuria, a list of distinguished foreigners 
formerly resident in Japan, and a business directory of leading firms 
and business houses in Japan and Manchoukuo. 
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The editors of the Japan-Manchoukuo Year Book base their work 
on the premise that because of the growing relationship between Japan 
and Manchoukuo “any volume which discusses one, without considera- 
tion of the other, would be incomplete.” In view of the fact that ex- 
cept for the appendices all parts of the book—even the index—are 
clearly divided into two sections, there seems little reason to regard 
the joint treatment under one cover as more than a political gesture. 
The new Japan Year Book for Japan, and the Manchuria Year Book 
and the official Manchoukuo Handbook of Information for Manchuria, 
deprive the bulky Japan-Manchoukuo Year Book of much of its value. 

Russet G. SHIMAN 


LEs ACCORDS COMMERCIAUX ENTRE L'INDOCHINE ET LE JAPON. By 
Jean Morice, Docteur en Droit. Paris: F. Loviton & Cie. 1933. Les 
Editions Domat-Montchrestien. pp. viti 186. 25 francs. 


Paivissan as it does at a moment when the phenomenal in- 
dustrial expansion of Japan is not only a focus of general attention but 
also in many quarters the cause of serious apprehension, this book, despite 
its limited scope, cannot fail to be read with more than ordinary interest. 

The first treaty between France and Japan was signed in 1858. It was 
revised in 1898, when France, following the example of the other Powers, 
surrendered her extraterritorial rights, and again in 1911, when Japan 
recovered tariff autonomy. The last of these treaties contained a most- 
favored-nation clause and two Conventional Tariffs, according to certain 
classes of goods imported from Japan into France, and vice-versa, more 
favorable treatment than that granted under the General Tariff of either 
country. But as Indo-China was not included in its scope, Japanese goods 
entering that colony were unable to benefit by the Conventional Tariff 
attached to it and were obliged instead to pay the far heavier rates of duty 
imposed by the French General Tariff (also in force in Indo-China). 
Provision, it is true, was made under Article 19 of the treaty for the pos- 
sible ultimate application of the latter to Indo-China; but so far that 
article has remained a dead letter. 

The present work is concerned almost entirely with the history of 
events since the treaty of 1911 was signed. It is a record of a protracted 
struggle between two parties who each wanted something the other was 
unwilling to give. France wished to secure a stable market for Indo- 
Chinese rice in Japan, a privilege which the latter, in the interests of its 
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own farmers, was completely unwilling to grant. Japan, on her side, was 
at least equally anxious to obtain by means of tariff concessions a more 
favorable footing in Indo-China for her exports, notably cotton goods; 
but French manufacturing interests, determined to keep the colonial 
market as close a preserve as possible, were resolutely opposed to the 
granting of any privilege which might even remotely prejudice their own 
position. 

The ultimate result, after years of protracted bargaining, was a com- 
promise, a modus vivendi, with Japan however still adamant on the ques- 
tion of rice. As the reader will see, again and again during the twenty 
years which followed the signing of the treaty—in 1916, 1921, 1924, 1925, 
and 1929—tariffs were the subject of discussion or negotiation between 
the two countries; but although Japan gradually abated her claims, nego- 
tiation and discussion alike proved abortive, and it was not till 1932 that 
a Provisional Agreement of a very modest nature was at last reached. 
Under this, certain classes of Japanese commodities are granted, not the 
minimum tariff rates originally claimed, but such limited privileges in 
the matter of duties as will enable her to compete successfully with her 
other foreign rivals in the Indo-Chinese market. For all practical purposes, 
however, the position of the French manufacturer remains unimpaired, 
and equally the rice question still waits for settlement in the distant and 
uncertain future. 

This is the bald outline of the substance of a lucidly written and inform- 
ative work, which will prove of undoubted value to the student of Far 
Eastern affairs. It is well and very clearly printed and, with the exception 
perhaps of one or two mistakes in the spelling of Japanese names, almost 
completely free from misprints. But surely on p. 66 the author is in error, 
and means Yokohama, not Osaka. 

Harorp Parvetr 


Rep Mepicine: Soctarizep Heattu 1n Soviet Russia. By Sir 
Arthur Newsholme and John A. Kingsbury. New York: Double- 


day, Doran and Company. 1933. pp. 324. $2.50. 


Ro MepicinE does not give so detailed and systematic an 
analysis of the Russian health program as is to be found in Miss Anna 
Haines’ Health Work in Soviet Russia or in Roubakine’s La protection 
de la santé publique dans L’U.R.S.S. It does, however, give what is 
even more valuable to the average reader, a series of vivid impressions 
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with an illuminating critical and analytical background. The book is 
based on a journey of some nine thousand miles, from Leningrad to 
Tifis and from Negoreloye to Samara. The authors were not Russian 
scholars, but they had the opportunities afforded by a carefully planned 
tour, with complete entree to all the institutions which they cared to 
see, and with the fullest contact with all the persons whom they de- 
sired to interview. The trip consumed six weeks, and it is obvious that 
the authors touched only the high spots and that they, like other offi- 
cial visitors to Russia, saw what their hosts wanted them to see. Any 
technically trained person who has made such a trip knows perfectly 
well, however, that it is possible even under these circumstances for 
trained observers to gain a very accurate picture of a situation. In this 
case the observers were both intelligent and experienced, one perhaps 
inclined to be sympathetic with any movement for social advance- 
ment, the other with an equal tendency to conservatism and caution. 
All in all, the picture is illuminating and significant. 

Particularly valuable is the breadth of view with which the whole 
problem is treated. The book begins with a chronological account of 
the trip made by the authors and then goes on to a consideration 
of such problems as “The Background of Russian Life,” “Stages in 
the Introduction of Communism,” “Industrial and Agricultural Condi- 
tions,” religious and civil life, home life, recreation, marriage and di- 
vorce. It then proceeds to a more detailed analysis of provisions made 
for the care of childhood and maternity, tuberculosis and venereal dis- 
ease, public health and medical administration. The picture one gains 
is of a nation struggling in the field of medical care against the gravest 
kind of handicaps in the lack of personnel and material, but using 
the resources which it does possess *::' extraordinary intelligence. In 
no nation are the men and materials at hand utilized with such a 
coordinated unity of plan. In no nation is the best medical service which 
the country affords made so generally available to the vast majority of 
its urban population, or to so large a proportion of its rural popula- 
tion. In no country, certainly, is there so effective a correlation between 
industrial regimen, public health administration, individual medical 
care and restorative and recreational facilities. 

The authors close by pointing out the regrettable limitations associated 


with the spirit of class preference, and emphasize the fact that lines 


of development in Western Europe and America will probably be dif- 

ferent from those in Russia. They are clearly correct, however, in main- 

taining that “What Russia has accomplished in its courageously original 
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schemes for the health and social well-being of its people constitutes 


a challenge to other countries.” 
C.-E. A. Winstow, © 


VoorwaAaRDEN Voor MaaTscHAPPELIJKE ONTWIKKELING In Her 
CENTRALE Batakianp. By A. ]. Van Zanen. Leiden: Luctor et 


Emergo. 1934. pp. 184. 


is THIs monograph the author, a member of the Dutch East 
Indian Civil Service, undertakes an examination of the conditions for 
the social development of Central Batakland, a district in the plateau 
region of Sumatra surrounding the Tobameer. In this district live some 
350,000 Bataks, who as the result of seventy years’ labor by the Rhenish 
Mission have become Christianized. 

Van Zanen sees in the theories of the German economist, Joseph 
Schumpeter, great value for the social development of these people. 
According to Schumpeter, the entrepreneur plays the dominant role in 
social development; the capitalist plays only a passive part. Changes in 
society take place as a result of new combinations of goods and forces; 
the achievement of the new combinations is the work of the entre- 
preneur, not of the capitalist. Therefore, in a dynamic society, the 
entrepreneur plays the leading role. He is an aristocrat; for the whole 
situation in which he and those dependent upon him live is an aristo- 
cratic order, the natural order in which innovations penetrate and spread. 
This aristocratic order is the condition for dynamic development, since 
all development is aristocratic. 

The author points out many evidences of the entrepreneur’s dynamic 
in the social economy of the Bataks. The rapid spread of Christianity 
among them, he believes, can be explained by the fact that Nommensen, 
“the Apostle of the Bataks,” recognized and utilized this dynamic. 
When later the missionaries abandoned the aristocratic principle and 
sought to give the Batak church a democratic constitution, the church, 
according to Van Zanen, began to wane, because the chiefs, the natural 
leaders in Batak society, lost interest in it. The author believes that 
both the missionaries and the government are retarding the social 
development of the Bataks by their failure to give adequate recognition 
to the aristocratic principle—the inescapable condition for social devel- 
opment. He singles out a number of instances to illustrate and prove 
his point. 
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This is an excellent study, though the reviewer questions whether 
Mr. Van Zanen has sufficiently recognized the democratic influences 
which have come to operate in this society, as a result of the penetration 


of Christianity, and Western education and administration and ideas. 
A. VANDENBOSCH 


Istanp INp1A Gots To ScHoot. By Edwin R. Embree, Margaret 
Sargent Simon and W. Bryant Mumford. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1934. pp. 120. $2.00 


ie book might have been an expensive advertising scheme 
from the Netherlands-Indian government. What an exquisite make-up, 
and how inviting to a visit by its delightful pictures and pleasant de- 
scriptions! As a national, I wish it the widest distribution. Moreover, 
the survey was suggested and largely arranged by the I.P.R., and was 
undertaken on invitation from the Government of Netherlands-India; 
several Dutch officials were guides and hosts to the party of experi- 
enced students who wrote the book, and the Department of Educa- 
tion of the Colony has read the report part, and checked it for its 
accuracy of detail. That chokes all criticism off. Therefore only this 
advice to the reader: do not swallow all the tales and facts which the 
writers dish up so savorily. Better check them with your own eyes. 
But if your survey has to be so all-embracing as that of the writers, 
take more time than the few weeks they spent in our hospitable but 


extensive and diversified colony. 
J. H. B. 


Mopern Samoa, Its GoveRNMENT AND CuHaNcING Lire. By Felix 
M. Keesing. London: Allen & Unwin. 1934. pp. 506. 16s. 


D. Keegsino’s work was done under the auspices of the In- 
ternational Research Committee of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
He first presents, in about 500 pages, a scholarly description of Samoa 
and its people, including much of their ancient mores and a survey 
of Samoa’s century of political experience; and he brings the reader, 
through this historical approach, to the problems of modern native 
government. Justice and public order, land ownership, economy, health, 
religion and educational influences are adequately and clearly discussed. 
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The interesting new type of Samoan, of mixed parentage, receives sym- 
pathetic treatment. In the final chapter there is a summary of present 
conditions and probable future tendencies. Though this takes the author 
into the field of opinion and prophecy, nevertheless it is attempted with 
what would seem to this reviewer to be wise insight. 

In the second part acculturation and race relations, during a century 
of contact between the so-called “primitive” group and Western in- 
fluence, are discussed, together with the experiences of Western groups 
in dealing with Samoan dependencies for a third of a century. 

The Samoan possesses the fine characteristics of all Polynesians— 
hospitality, friendliness, charity, and a high social organization. The 
skill of the Samoans in debate, and in analyzing the problems of their 
own society, are shown. The merits of the fono or council of elders 
are brought out. The development of the authority of the ¢ulafale, or 
“talking chiefs,” until it superseded the authority of the true chief, is 
shown to be a distinctive Samoan evolution. This has not been under- 
stood by foreign governors, who have followed Western methods, 
recognizing and using only the chiefs and not the talking chiefs. 

Lack of resources to attract Western capital has been important in 
American Samoa, whereas radical changes were caused in Western 
Samoa by the importation of contract labor from Asia, and the establish- 
ment of industrialized agriculture. The author is impressed with the 
high development of Samoan culture and society despite their isolation 
and their lack of metals, alphabet, and paper. He points out that the 
great conservatism of the Samoans accounts for the relatively slight 
changes resulting from Western contact; although warships, intermar- 
riage, motion pictures, visiting tourists and Western officials have all 
had their effect on the Faa Samoa, or ancient ways of Samoa. 

The situation of the Malo versus the Mau is important in the study 
of governmental problems. The Malo is the Western government, in- 
cluding all Western and native personnel. The Maz is organized native 
opinion. It is shown that difficulties accrue to the Malo in proportion 
to lack of sympathy with and understanding of the Mau; and the value 
of an understanding of the viewpoint and customs of dependent peoples 
is clearly brought out. Dr. Keesing contends that a thorough study of 
the anthropology, ethnology and customs of dependent peoples should 
be made by each mandated authority, and intimates that the growing 


 self-assertiveness of dependent peoples makes an enlightened official 


group a necessity. 
A fair case is made for the good intentions of the mandated authori- 
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ties that have dealt with Samoa, but there is less to be said for their 
intelligence in framing laws and regulations suitable for the Samoans. 
A new group is springing up in Samoa, a group of two bloods and of 
two cultures; and to this group the author assigns great future im- 
portance. The adoption of many Western ways must be inevitable, but 
the change should be made slowly. The new group, or “two-bloods,” 
will probably be the persons naturally most capable of resolving the 
new and the old into a satisfactory conclusion. Samoa is a typical ex- 
periment in the adaptation of an isolated group to wider relationships. 
While Modern Samoa is an authoritative, intensely interesting, im- 
partial study, planned for students and officials concerned with Samoa 
and the problems of dependencies, it will also be found invaluable by 
tourists. There is no other book known to the present reviewer that 
covers the sociology and economics of Samoa so adequately. It has 
drawn from a very extensive bibliography and is based on eight months 
of observation and study in the field by the author and his wife. 
There is an interesting appendix dealing with the Government 
finance; also a glossary of common Samoan terms, a detailed bibli- 
ography, and a usable index. The only illustrations are maps and charts. 


Frank E, MipkirF 


Tue Hour or Decision. By Oswald Spengler. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1934. pp. 230. $2.50. 


Hin SpENGLER has many concepts—“new Gods of The Age” 
he calls them, with a sneer, on page 9 of this fascinating, and unfor- 
tunately, important book—but among them is no conception of the 
judgment his book will receive abroad or of the kind of service which 
he is rendering with it to his unhappy country. This is for him the 
great age: “The battle of the planet has begun. The pacifism of the 
Century of Liberalism must be overcome if we are to go on living” 
(p. 227). 

Of course, who we are, here is the all important question. If we 
are Herr Spengler and a few groups of like-minded people here and 
there, what he says is very true. He claims to be speaking on behalf 
of, and to be uttering a call to, “Prussianism”, “the strong race”, “the 
eternal war-like in the type of the beast-of-prey man”, “the white race” 
and “Nordic world-feeling, reaching from England to Japan” (p. 20); 
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Pacific Affairs 
but not apparently much felt in Russia (which is “Asiatic” whereas 
Japan is “Malayan” or “Polynesian”. 

On behalf of these he is invoking, preparing for and eagerly antici- 
pating the advent of “Caesarism”. The history of The Revolution, for 
him, began with 18th Century Rationalism and displays chiefly (1) 
envy and hate of “superiors” enjoying rank or position, (2) “womanish 
love of one’s neighbor”, and (3) careerist demagoguery. Under these 
heads, or should I say hats, he covers all the activities and ideas behind 
all the constructive movements in the world today. All those aspira- 
tions, for example, that support the N.R.A., have given a moral interest 
to the modernization of Russia, gave the League of Nations its possibil- 
ties, and lead to the issue of this Journal. All these are manifestations 
of the Revolution, of sickness in the Culture, and must culminate in 
Caesarism, in which “armies take the place of parties” (p. 196). 

In such armies, the German people, having “the soul of a lackey” 
(p. 193) is apparently to find its proper form. “Being ‘Prussian’ con- 
sists of bending of one’s own free will” in submission to Destiny or to 
a Leader, it is not quite clear which; or (p. 199) of being a Caesar. 
All this involves “contempt for humanity—the essential requirement 
for a profound knowledge of humanity”; and, naturally enough, “Chris- 
tian theology is the grandmother of Bolshevism.” 

But Russia has now gone “Asiatic,” the sickness in the Culture has 
given industrial Europe and America such immensely high political 
wage-rates that they can no longer defend themselves economically 
against Japan and India: “The over-payment of white labor depends 
on the underpayment of colored labor”—and the white world-revolu- 
tion is now joined with a colored world revolution: against the whites. 
To meet which “greatest danger” the only hope is Prussianism: “with 
its treasure of exemplary Being, it may become the ‘educator’ of the 
‘white’ world and perhaps its savior.” 

Anent these dreams, two questions are of interest: “How does Speng- 
ler obtain them?” and “What other people share them with him?” 
As to the first, this book conclusively shows what had been suspected 
from his earlier work by the astute, and known for certain by the 
learned; namely, that the great “philosophical historian” was merely 
a myth-maker, projecting an extremely local view of temporary condi- 
tions on the vast screen of world history. As history, it deserves no at- 
tention; it is too simple and unreflected, built upon rough parallels 
that will not bear a minute’s questioning, and pinned together by as- 
sumptions that destroy themselves. “Cold intelligence, that solitary 
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bloom, the weed of the pavements,” comes in for a great deal of abuse 
from Spengler; “the bloodless intellect” being contrasted with “the 
deep thrifty wisdom of old peasant families.” But what is Spengler’s 
myth, itself, but a concoction of the intellect—an intellect none the 
better for being heated by his national passions? His blood-wise peas- 
ants, if they understood him, would take him to be crazed. 

Two specimens of his insight—not into events at a same distance 
in time, but into contemporary possibilities—will show his quality. 
“Mighty destiny is surging . . . Who sees and comprehends what is 
being done? . . . Some wise old Chinaman or Indian, perhaps, who 
gazes around him in silence with the stored-up thought of a thousand 
years in his soul.” (p. 4). Will America split into four or five different 
countries? Who wants her to? “There is but one power which would 
do anything and make any sacrifice to bring about this disintegration: 
England.” (p. 72). What becomes pathetically clear, as examples after 
examples like this last are eagerly exhibited, is that Spengler’s main 
driving motive is Germany’s present position. He will invent anything 
and believe anything which will give Germany a chance of becom- 
ing the whole world’s boss. The other motive is pathetic, too; it is 
the wish to be a person of rank in a “will-formed nation, shaped and 
graded by Destiny in the course of ages.” Since Germany has not been 
this, she must inevitably now become it. 

The other question: “Who shares these dreams?”, is the one which 
possibly gives some importance to the book. Many people, in several 
countries, indulge in mythology not very unlike them. How about 
Germany? Is this glorification of the Warrior—“‘Human history is 
war history,” (p. 11); there are pages of it—representative of some- 
thing that is being widely felt there? We know that the greatest efforts 
are being exerted to make it so. And there is reason enough to fear that 
they are being successful. Spengler avoids comment on the Hitler 
regime. In his calculation of vital, racial, spiritual factors and quantities 
of will-power—“The Celtic-Germanic race is the strongest-willed that 
the world has even seen” (p. 200); “Will to possession is the Nordic 
meaning of life” (p. 185)—Spengler might have included this: that 
Germany has recently so behaved that should she be soon at war 
she will be quite defenseless to atrocity propaganda. But Spengler 
has not been thinking so responsibly as this. His is a school-boy’s 
intoxication with exciting ideas; otherwise, thinking as he does, he would 
not have published this. But it does look as though many in Germany, 
along with Spengler (and others in other parts of the world) have still 
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Pacific Affairs 
to grow up and form more adequate ideas of the values and responsibil. 
ties of life. If Germany has enemies, and if they believe that this book 
reflects anything of importance in German thoughts and aims, or that it 
will be influential in Germany, they will, I am afraid, rejoice. But her 
friends, in any case, will sigh. 

I. A. Rictarps, 


Survey of International Affairs: 1932. By Arnold ]. Toynbee, 
assisted by V. M. Boulter. pp. ix +- 644. Maps. 24s. 

Documents on International Affairs: 1932. Edited by John W. 
Wheeler-Bennett, assisted by Stephen A. Heald; with an Intro. 
duction by The Rt. Hon. the Lord Eustace Percy, M.P. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1933. pp. xiit + 438. 20s. 


ea twin volumes from Chatham House keep the record 
and documentation up to within a year of the date of publication— 
an achievement that needs no more than a glance at the bewildering 
accumulation of mere facts in one year’s history of a complicated world, 
to show the amount of painstaking work it represents. Professor Toyn- 
bee and his colleagues have maintained their high standards of schol- 
arly work. 

As Professor Toynbee points out, a year in which steps of distinct 
progress can be noted, or finished episodes recorded, is far easier to 
chronicle than one characterized by an almost infinite number of un- 
solved problems. Such a chronicle of “laborious stagnation” is bound 
to make tough reading; but it would be tougher still if it were not 
illuminated by occasional comment and interpretation of the kind that 
the author gives. 

While Mr. H. V. Hodson, in the chapters on Tariffs and Exchange 
Control, and on Debts and Defaults, has had to fill in the details of 
a gloomy picture, he acknowledges that “there were forces at work out- 
side the range of public attention which were gradually establishing 
the conditions under which recovery would be possible”; and he re- 
marks that “The body economic was working a good deal of poison 
out of its system, even though it was still charged with deleterious 
drugs.” 

As for the problem of Reparations and War Debts, Mr. Stopford 
suggests that it had been little “more than the foot-ball of world eco- 
nomic events, kicked hither and thither about the field”; and that in 
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the outcome “all that the exhausted players achieved were short rests 
when the ball was kicked into touch either by some brilliant individual 
effort like the Hoover Moratorium or by some long piece of team 
work like the Lausanne Conference.” If world conditions imposed ob- 
stacles in the way of a definitive settlement of Debts and Reparations, 
where Germany was concerned, they even more cruelly thwarted set- 
tlements actually arrived at in the case of non-German Reparations, 
dealt with in the Survey by Mr. Jules Menken. As he remarks, “the 
problems involved in non-German Reparations remained settled but not 
solved”—a phrase that might be applied to many post-war “settle- 
ments,” beginning with Versailles. 

In bringing down to 1932 the history of German-Polish relations, 
last dealt with in the 1925 volume, Professor Toynbee has furnished 
the most valuable part of the work under review. Americans, in whose 
memories recollections of the Peace Conference have grown faint, may 
read with some surprise of the responsibility they share with the Brit- 
ish for the succession of events beginning with the refusal of the United 
States to ratify the Franco-American Treaty of Guarantee, followed by 
the Franco-Polish agreement of 1921 and developing by natural if 
regrettable steps into a lasting antagonism between Germany and Po- 
land. That important causes of that antagonism lay in Poland’s new 
boundaries does not alter the fact, as Professor Toynbee suggests, that 
the chance of a cultural rapprochement between the two countries on 
the basis of their former intimacy was lost, and with it the atmosphere 
in which, with whatever difficulty, their political relations might have 
been improved. 

Nearly a third of the Survey is given to the Far East—an amount 
fully justified by the subject-matter, which not only reviews the year 
in Manchuria, the naval and military operations at Shanghai, the atti- 
tudes of the Powers, and the action of the United States and that of 
the League, but also includes a “preliminary reconnaissance” into the 
internal affairs of China and Japan. It stops short, however, at the 
point where the Sino-Japanese dispute came before the Council of 
the League, with the report of the Lytton Commission. Japanese read- 
ers, hardly less than others, will welcome this dispassionate account; 
for while they may differ with the author in matters of both fact and 
opinion, they will recognize his studied efforts to present all sides of 
the picture; that of China, that of Japan ana that of the interests 
of collective security. Thus, while he quite properly gives his own view 
of the “fiction” of Manchukuo, he is at pains to print an opposing view 
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of the practical serviceableness of political fictions in certain situations. 
The reluctance of Great Britain to follow Mr. Stimson’s lead in the 
enunciation of the “non-recognition” principle—and that of other coun- 
tries as well—was, in Professor Toynbee’s opinion, a reversion to an 
old and discredited diplomacy of finesse, through which an opportunity 
was lost—a loss which Britain’s vote, as a member of the League, for 
the same principle did not retrieve. 

Of special importance to students of Pacific affairs is Mr. Wheeler. 
Bennett’s Documents on International Affairs for 1932; for it brings 
together the essential documents in the Sino-Japanese dispute, from 
the Chinese Appeal to the League of Nations, September 21, 1931, to 
the official notification of Japan’s withdrawal from the League on 
March 27, 1933. In thus departing from the limits of the calendar 
year, in the interests of unity and convenience, the editor has greatly 
increased the usefulness of his work. 

The last two chapters of the Lytton Report, on “Principles and Con- 
ditions of Settlement” and “Considerations and Suggestions to the Coun- 
cil” are printed in full. The documents comprised in the rest of the 
volume are limited to the three subjects, Reparations, War Debts to 
the United States, and Disarmament. The value of the book is enhanced 
by the prefatory notes under each heading, which provide a chrono- 
logical and explanatory background for the documents. Its readers will 
confirm Lord Eustace Percy’s introductory comment that however pub- 
lic opinion may be prejudiced and inflamed by political controversies 
carried on by ‘open diplomacy,’ “there is a counter-balancing advan- 
tage: that, when all the arguments have been presented, the impartial 
student of international relations has before him, as never in the past, 
the materials for a calm judgment on the issues.” 

Jerome D. Greene. 


Tue New InTernationauisM. By Clark Foreman. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co. 1934. pp. 154. $1.75. 


ae book makes out avery pretty case for a new interna- 
tionalism consisting of the inevitable and desirable relations between 
different national units of planned economy, as distinguished from 
what the author regards as already defunct, obsolescent or impracticable 
systems of capitalistic internationalism and socialistic internationalism. 
Reviewing in turn the steps by which Turkey, Italy, Germany, the 
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U.S.S.R. and the United States have reorganized themselves by author- 
itarian planning, he sees striking similarities in the results, in spite of the 
differences of ideology and method. Studying these results in the light 
of the demonstrated failures of both capitalism and socialism in regard 
to international relations, he claims to arrive inductively at the “new | 
internationalism,” if not as the only possible conclusion, at any rate 
as the outcome of all perceptible trends of the present day. As a prophet, 
however, Mr. Foreman shows an admirable restraint. “It is dangerous,” 
he says, “to predict the future in any science when there are so many 
unknown quantities. . . . We need not predict that the new system 
will completely supplant the old.” 

While Mr. Foreman is fully entitled to believe in his ideal and to 
work for its realization, he and others like him are in danger, however 
“inductive” their reasoning may seem, of inferring too large a possibility 
of permanent change in social and political structure from the authori- 
tative adjustments that have been compelled in many countries by 
the cataclysm of the Great War and its aftermath. That the protection 
of the common man, and the enforcement of social justice, reflected 
in some of these adjustments, may prove to be permanent, we all ar- 
dently hope; but that these things can be secured only through a regi- 
mentation of commerce and industry is a dogma the sanctity of which is 
still very far from having general acceptance. 

Mr. Foreman asserts that “a general benefit of the new internation- 
alism will be the fixed responsibility of each government for the people 
and territory under its control.” That such “fixed responsibility” would 
greatly simplify the control of international trade movements—if they 
are to be controlled—no one can deny; but that a control necessary in 
the Great War, and perhaps equally necessary in the Great Depression, 
will be cheerfully accepted as a permanent dispensation, at any rate 
by the peoples of the United States and the British Commonwealth, it 
is surely too soon to predict. 

It is also too early to estimate the durability of the present acute phase 
of nationalism. That it has some of the characteristics of a popular and 
widespread psychosis it would be rash to deny. If it is permanent it 
is quite conceivable that it will plague a community of planned-economy 
nations as disastrously as it has interfered with international coopera- 
tion under an unplanned system. Mr. Foreman’s “double goal of na- 
tional development and a trade area sufficiently large to make them 
both self-sufficient in war and prosperous in peace” is an attractive but 
utterly impracticable one. A prosperity based upon international trade, 
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J whether under the old dispensation or the new, cannot be regarded qua 

i as mere “velvet” to be dispensed with at will. Its sudden interruption aptl 

a is bound to throw the whole relationship of production and consump. in § 

d tion out of gear, as the experience of the United States, with its ninety rese 

i per cent of domestic trade, has abundantly proved. the 
Jerome D. Greene. T 

of | 

par 
CosmopotitaN Conversation. By Herbert Newhard Shenton, con 
ae New York: Columbia University Press. 1933. pp. 803. $7.50. l 
of i 


ae i : W irHtn the last century there has developed a steadily and On 


i rapidly increasing number of private and semi-public assemblies of 607 
2 various nationals. These have attracted men from every walk of life. pomp 
ts In the first decade of international conferences, 1840-1849, there was an Rol 
a average of only one such conference a year. There are now over three aut 
hundred conferences per year. 

or 


“The imperative question is, how in the world can people of diverse 
tongues talk to one another? This, the ever-present problem of interna- = 


tional communication, has long since ceased to be the concern of vision- of 
ary idealists, is now a foremost, pressing, practical problem of realists. his 
Facility in communication between people of diverse tongues is no aa 
longer a luxury, but a necessity.” B 
Fe This is a serious problem which must have been recognized by those and 
who have participated in any serious international discussion. Many - 
people at such conferences have probably experienced the difficulties of i 


understanding a speaker who addresses his audience in a language 
unfamiliar to him, but the difficulties which face the speaker himself this 
must be even greater. It is probable that the speaker will in many cases : 
hesitate to express himself fully, because he finds that it is beyond his - 


capacity to give adequate expression to what is going on in his mind, abs 
especially when the subject requires to be handled with delicacy and boo 
tact. It sometimes happens that the speaker is completely misunderstood the 
because of his poor command of the language. When an international se: 
s: conference is to be held, the problem of a country, whose language is é 
other than the official language of the conference, is the choice of dele- a 


gates. The usual dilemma is that if a person is selected for his linguistic 
ability, he quite often fails to be equipped with a knowledge of the lan 
topics of the conference; while if a person is selected for his knowledge 
of the subject, he may be a poor linguist. Very rare is the person who 
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Book Reviews 
qualifies for both these requirements. As Dr. Inazo Nitobé has very 
aptly said, “not infrequently, linguistic ability is an unduly large factor 
in selecting delegates, and otherwise less qualified men are sent as rep- 
resentatives because they can speak and understand the language of 
the conference.” 

The author’s inquiry into this language problem is fourfold: (1) topic 
of the conference, (2) the place of the conference, (3) nationalities 
participating in the conference, (4) the language spoken at the 
conference. 

Under these four headings the author has made an extensive survey 
of international conferences of every kind, held between 1923 and 1929. 
One thousand four hundred and fifteen international conferences and 
607 international organizations which were the central bodies for these 
conferences, have been recorded in this book, from the International 
Roller-Skating Federation to the League of Red Cross Societies. The 
author classifies these organizations under 14 different headings, fol- 
lowing the classification of the Handbook of International Organiza- 
tions of the League of Nations. The Institute of Pacific Relations ap- 
pears under “XIV Miscellaneous (International Languages, Protection 
of Nature, Library, etc.).” The author has made an exhaustive study of 
his material; there are over sixty tables, and at the end there is an ap- 
pendix of over 270 pages with elaborate tables analyzing conferences. 

But it is regrettable that most of these international organizations 
and conferences are European in nature, so that many international 
conferences and international organizations whose activities are carried 
on in the Orient are overlooked. So it can hardly be said that the ma- 
terial on international conferences since the War has been exhausted in 
this book. Though the author has made a classification of the subjects 
of the conferences, he has not added further classifications of the sub- 
jects according to the regions with which they were concerned. The 
absence of such a classification makes the factual statements in this 
book inadequate for universal application. So when the author says 
that French has been the foremost language of international conferences 
since the War, his figures, alone, cannot prove the statement. 

Another point is that the author in referring to the language of the 
conferences, does not touch upon the technique of the conferences. It 
can be seen that the importance of the language problem depends 
largely upon whether the conference is merely an exchange of state- 
ments, or whether it is conducted as an intensive discussion. 

The factors which determine the choice of language for conferences 
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are not exhausted in this study. It would be hasty to make any really 
important conclusion concerning the language problem from the au. 
thor’s material alone. 

Then the author briefly refers to the problem of auxiliary international 
languages. The author says that “a problem well stated is half solved,” 
and to achieve this end, the author himself will need to add further 
studies to this book. It seems rather superfluous that the author should 
in his “Recapitulation” put forth arguments for the creation of The 
International Auxiliary Language and advocate the work of the In- 
ternational Auxiliary Language Association without any previous refer- 
ence to it. 

This book merely ends as a kind of book presenting the international 
language problem before the public. Despite its 700 odd pages it is 
doubtful whether the book will be of any considerable use in con- 
structing any plan toward the solution of this problem. Toward this 
end it would seem more useful if a more careful selection of important 
international conferences were made instead of an exhaustive study of 
all international conferences. 

SaMiTARO UraMatTsu 


Tue AMERICAN FaRMER AND THE Export Market. By Austin 
A. Dowell and Oscar B. Jesness. Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press. 1934. pp. 269. $2.00. 


du book represents a serious attempt to determine the long- 
run policy best suited to the interests of United States agriculture. As 
such its appearance at this time is most opportune. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I is a description of the 
nature of the country’s agricultural resources together with a statement 
of the type of agricultural structure that has developed. The purpose 
of this section is to indicate the specific reasons for the production of 
the several individual agricultural commodities in their present quanti- 
ties. It is shown that, as constituted at present, about one sixth of the 
total cultivated acreage is being used in the production of commodities 
for which no domestic market exists. The problem presented therefore 
is whether the acreage can and should be reduced by one sixth so 
as to conform with home needs only, or whether it is more advisable 
to retain the present acreage and make such adjustments in the in- 
ternational trading policies as will allow the surplus over home needs 


to be exported. 
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In Part II the absorptive capacities of the home market are explored, 
the object being to see whether there is any prospect that the present 
socalled export surplus can in future be used at home. Evidence is 
advanced to show that little expansion of the home market may be 
expected as the result of an increase in the country’s population. Equally 
hopeless is the prospect of using up the surplus by increasing the per 
capita consumption. When, next, attention is turned to the matter of 
removing the sub-marginal areas from cultivation, the claim is made 
that this would avail little, since its supply-reducing effect would be 
counteracted by the increasing productive efficiency of the remaining 
supermarginal producers. Since it is recognized that certain agricul- 
tural commodities are now imported in large quantities, an interesting 
analysis is made of the possibilities of shifting production so as to have 
some of the land now used for producing export surpluses used for 
producing commodities now imported. 

The conclusion here is that no extensive shift could take place, 
partly because some of the imported articles, such as rubber or coffee, 
could not be produced in the United States, and partly because others, 
such as sugar, could be produced only at too great a cost. Having 
eliminated this possibility, the authors conclude that the only remain- 
ing means of achieving the goal of agricultural self-sufficiency is to 
withdraw from cultivation the areas now producing the export sur- 
pluses. Any such program, however, is held to be utterly unthinkable. 
The trouble is that the acreage reduction that would be called for 
would be much greater than the average figure of 16 per cent in the 
case of particular commodities. Wheat output would have to be re- 
duced by slightly over 20 per cent, tobacco about 35 per cent, while 
cotton would need to be cut by over 50 per cent. Since such tremendous 
reductions would constitute a virtual revolution in existing arrange- 
ments, the conclusion is reached that complete economic nationalism 
in respect of agriculture is not practicable. 

Part III reviews the difficulties that have lately stood in the way 
of international trading, emphasizes the impossibility of exporting agri- 
cultural commodities so long as the tariffs against European goods 
are kept up, stresses the fundamental reason for all trading, and vir- 
tually suggests that no real solution can be found for the United 
States farm problem unless and until that country agrees to buy abroad. 
While steadfastly maintaining that United States agriculture is abso- © 
lutely dependent upon export markets, the authors conclude by saying 
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that “if this country insists upon traveling along the road to economic 
nationalism, export markets for many products will cease to exist.” 


W. M. Drummonp 


CanapiIAN as SEEN BY TWENTY OvuTsTANDING Mex 
or Canapa. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1933. pp. 320. 
$2.00. 

Tue Lrperat Way. Toronto: ].M. Dent & Sons, Limited. 1933. 


Pp. 294. $1.00. 


I. 1933, the Liberals and the Conservatives of Canada held 
summer conferences for the discussion of present-day problems. The 
proceedings have now been published in book form. Although the 
conferences were attended by many party leaders, both were unofficial 
gatherings for purposes of discussion, and neither sought to express 
a collective opinion on any of the problems considered. Nevertheless, 
one may assume that the first volume noted above represents, in gen- 
eral terms, the Conservative viewpoint, and the second speaks for 
the Liberals. The Conservative contributions are in general more 
exhaustive and scholarly, and contain less oratory and more facts. 
The Liberal Way is less attractive as a book. It contains many imper- 
sonal summaries of the discussions and suffers from an inexcusable 
mutilation, by the printer, of several interesting contributions. Both 
parties have drawn freely on Canadian professors for contributions. 
The almost total absence of narrow partisanship in both volumes is 
to be commended. 

Considerable time was devoted by both conferences to the monetary 
and banking situation, and to the general problem of public finance, 
without however sponsoring radical changes in policy. The Liberals 
seemed to lean toward a central bank, excess profits taxes, and pro- 
tection for the investor. They advocated unemployment relief, but 
without unanimity of opinion on unemployment insurance. The Con- 
servatives, on the other hand, if one may accept as typical the views 
of the professors who write excellently on this subject, sponsored a 
strengthening of the administrative mechanism of the state to meet 
the social service burden, favored unemployment insurance and eco- 
nomic stabilization, a “generous and humane system of relief”, and 
a redistribution of legislative powers between dominion and provincial 
governments, as the first necessary step. 
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The Liberals gingerly discussed the railway problem and apparently 
believed that only a return to the immigration policy of twenty-five 
years ago could bring happier times to the Canadian systems. Professor 
Jackman, in the Conservative symposium, contributed a thorough 
analysis of the problem, and suggested a deflation of railroad capitaliza- 
tion, an amalgamation of the CNR and the CPR, and regulation of 
the auto trucking business. The Conservative minister of railways and 
canals spoke in a somewhat similar vein, but without making specific 
proposals, and with some desire to bait the Liberals for their past 
missteps. Professor Innis’ excellent article on “Government Ownership 
and the Canadian Scene” deserves special mention. Neither conference 
had anything radical to propose for agriculture, although the Liberals 
suggested that milk distribution should be treated as a public utility. 
Both groups considered the future of federalism, but for the Liberal 
party, with its large French-Canadian constituency, and its traditional 
insistence on provincial rights, amending the British North America 
Act is a politically dangerous issue. Professor MacKenzie, on the other 
hand, informed his Conservative hearers that the next great battles 
over Constitutional changes would be fought over the reform of the 
Dominion Senate, and over the method of amending the British 
North America Act. The one French-Canadian who contributed to 
the Conservative discussion, insisted that confederation is a sacred pact 
between the provinces, and made a rambling, impassioned plea for 
equal rights for the French in Canada. 

In several respects, The Liberal Way is superior to its companion 
volume. The Liberals properly stressed Canada’s relations with the 
outside world. Several contributions on this subject are able, cour- 
ageous and frank, and Professor Corbett’s paper on “A Foreign Policy 
for Canada” radiates an intelligent and challenging idealism. The 
Liberals were critical of the Ottawa Conference, sponsored by their 
political opponents; insisted that the recent “relative improvement in 
Imperial trade” was “at the expense of world trade;” that the Canadian 
consumer was being penalized for the benefit of certain manufacturers; 
and that the way out was by reciprocal agreements with any nation. 
W. Averell Harriman and Raymond Moley, both from the United 
States, contributed stimulating papers to the Liberal conference, and 
Professor MacDermot presented a sympathetic analysis of the “New 
Deal” as “a valiant effort to protect political liberty, and simultaneously, 
through its operation, to hasten the coming of economic liberty,” and 
discussed the applicability of the Roosevelt program to Czaada. For 
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the discussion of Canada’s dual relationship to the United States 
and the British Commonwealth, one must turn to the Liberal con- 
ference almost entirely. 

Much of the political battle in present-day Canada is an issue be- 
tween Tweedledee and Tweedledum. Nevertheless, there may be a 
difference in spirit and attitude, if not in actual program, between 
the two parties, although it must be confessed that the difference is 
hard to find. Professor Maclver of Columbia contributed to The 
Liberal Way a brilliant defense of the democratic way of life, and 
Mr. Dafoe supported the same thesis. To get the spirit of Conservatism, 
several contributors to the Conservative symposium, including the 
Prime Minister, leaned heavily on Lord Hugh Cecil, who has main- 
tained that conservatism implies a natural distrust of the unknown, 
a love for the familiar, a reverence for religion and authority, and 
imperialism. This involves the maintenance of the economic and social 
status quo, including private property rights and the competitive sys- 
tem, and the social stratification based on modern capitalism. But 
Conservatives and Liberals alike renounced the old system of Jaissez- 
faire. The former insisted on a program of social reform that should 
bring evolution and not revolution, aud vigorously denied that con- 
servatism and Toryism are the same. Nevertheless, it is perhaps sig- 
nificant that the volume sponsored by the Conservatives closes with 
a paper by the Attorney-general of Ontario, entitled “Political Changes 
by Force and Violence”, staunchly defending the continuance of sec- 
tion 98 of the Criminal Code, passed after the “Red scare” of 1919. 

Mackenzie King, the leader of the Liberal Opposition, contributed 
an address on “The Practise of Liberalism,” and Prime Minister Bca- 
nett discussed “Democracy on Trial.” Both addresses are disappointing, 
full of platitudes, and devoid of a specific program of action. The 
two principles on which the most intelligent of both party groups 
seemed to agree may be stated in the words of the Hon. Vincent 
Massey, who wrote the introduction to The Liberal Way; first, “while 
freedom at one time meant freedom from government interference, 
it now must mean freedom by government regulation;” and second, 
“a world which attempts national’ self-sufficiency and isolation will 
be a very difficult world for Canada.” Around the specific application 
of these principles the party battles of Canada will continue to be 
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Exements oF a NationaL Minerat Pouicy. Prepared by the 
Mineral Inquiry; C. K. Leith, Chairman and H. Foster Bain and 
S. M. Marshall, Editorial Committee. New York, 1933. pp. 162, 
Figs. 4. $1.25. 


Lm very interesting work is the outcome of an investiga- 
tion organized by the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers with the object of studying the mineral resources of the 
world and their bearing on national and international affairs. The study 
began with conferences attended by men representing many of the 
branches of the mineral industry in the United States, and the published 
work is a compilation of a series of articles written by twenty men, 
including engineers, geologists, economists and operators, all quali- 
fied by experience to speak on the subjects they have discussed. It is 
to be expected that in a group representing such diversified interests 
many shades of opinion would be expressed on such controversial mat- 
ters as tariff and open-door policies, national defense, national planning 
and public and private ownership of mineral lands. Perfect agreement 
on some matters of policy has not been reached by all the authors. 
No one can read this book, however, without having a much keener 
appreciation of the great importance of crude and manufactured min- 
eral commodities, not only in modern industry but in international 
politics, and of the enormous complexity of the interests involved in 
domestic and foreign policies that bear on the mineral industry. 

The importance of metals such as manganese, chromium, nickel, 
cobalt, tungsten and mercury, the quantity consumption of which is 
small compared with that of iron, copper, lead and zinc, is stressed. 
These are vital to the iron and steel industry and to national defense 
and they occur in relatively small or in low-grade deposits in the United 
States. The question as to whether that country should foster a domestic 
industry based on these metals, behind high tariff walls, or import the 
required supplies, comes in for considerable discussion. It is suggested 
that for national defense purposes the government might purchase 
large stocks of these metals from foreign countries to be held in reserve 
for national emergencies. A further suggestion is made that some of 
the troublesome war debts might be liquidated by the United States 
government purchasing such supplies from debtor nations that have 
large reserves, with the understanding that the stocks would be kept 
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for emergencies and not manufactured into products that would enter 
international commerce and unduly depress the market for such goods, 

There seems on the whole to be a sentiment expressed in this work, 
although not by all the authors, in favor of reciprocal agreements be- 
tween nations for trade in mineral commodities, with a lowering of 
tariffs. There is condemnation of attempts on the part of mineral pro- 
ducers to fix prices at a high level, especially in times of depression, or 
to impose exorbitant duties. Such attempts have led to the greater 
use of substitutes and to more companies entering the producing field, 
Only in the case of such metals as nickel and aluminum, two metals 
largely subject to what is practically monopolistic control, have efforts 
to maintain fixed prices during the depression proved successful. 

The diversity of subjects discussed and opinions expressed in this 
work makes it impossible to present in a brief review the manifold 
conclusions reached by the various authors. The reader will find it 
an interesting survey of the problems involved, and a valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of national and international policies for the mineral 
industry. 

E. S. Moore. 


An OrrentaL View or American Civitization. By No-Yong 
Park (Pao). Boston and New York: Hale, Cushman, and Flint, 


1934. pp. 128, $1.50. 


a in twelve short chapters are a statement and appraisal 
of the civilization of these United States. Our women, our homes, our 
church, our education, receive critical attention, together with democ- 
racy, capitalism, journalism, and the main industry of Hollywood. The 
yardstick is “the doctrine of the mean,” and hence Franklin Roosevelt 
(likened unto Confucius) is given his meed of praise as one who “stands 
erect in the middle, without inclining to either side.” With all this, 
I, as an American, have little quarrel. Most of what the author says 
is true, if a trifle obvious. He knows his subject well and drives his 
points home in clear and forceful English, without, however, the wit 
and philosophic depth of certain Gallic and Iberian commentators of 
recent times, Surely there are more delicate and therefore more “Orien- 
tal” ways of saying: “As I see it, what the American woman needs is, 
not new clothes or cigars, or whiskey, but an old-fashioned spank, 
good and hot” (p. 51). 
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Where I find Mr. Park most at fault is in his ignorance of the civiliza- 
tion of China, for it is the Chinese, not the Japanese, or Korean, or 
Indian, view that he attempts to give us—Korean though he is by birth. 
Here at random are a few of his assertions: “Some twenty-five hundred 
years ago, China sought to prohibit liquor by law, somewhat akin in 
method to the recent American experiment” (p. 14). “The ancient 
Chinese who lived some four thousand years ago . . . were builders 
and inventors,—the inventors of fire, the discoverer of herbs, the inven- 
tors of agricultural implements, and so on” (p. 33). “The Chinese have 
been too unchangeable in the past; they have not changed their style 
of dress for many thousand years” (p. 51). “The Chinese have gone 
so far in their reverence for pure learning that they have condemned 
everything that is practical and materialistic” (p. 74). He quotes with 
approval the statements of Dr. Pei-sung Tang that “the theory of 
evolution was known in China twenty-five hundred years ago,” that 
“anaesthetics were administered by Chinese surgeons in the third cen- 
tury before Christ,” that “Chinese biologists found two thousand years 
before Harvey that blood circulates through the body . . . ,” that “the 
catheter, which the West invented in 1850, was described in the “‘Thou- 
sand Golden Remedies’ in the seventh century after Christ,” and that 
“dissection was practised by Chinese anatomists as early as 1122 B.c.” 
(p. 75). “China was the first to invent . . . the printing machine, agri- 
cultural implements, and so on” (p. 75). “The civil service exam- 
ination turned out to be frozen formalism and putrid classicism. In- 
stead of creating live philosophers with their own minds, it produced 
dead slaves without a soul. The price of that system was stagnation 
for three thousand years” (p. 87). Here are loose writing and historical 
misinformation of the grossest sort. The readers of Paciric AFrrairs will 
learn nothing of China by reading this book. 


L. Carrincton Goopricu. 


Sterben die Weissen Volker? By Frederich Burgdérfer. Munich: 
George D. Callaway. 1934. pp. 90. M $1.60. 


= the scholarly traditions of the Statistische Reichsamt the 

present study of the director of its bureau on population has departed 

less than one might have expected. Following Kuczynski’s indices of 

reproduction, he has further developed the method of correcting birth 

statistics in relation to age composition. The resulting comparison be- 
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Pacific Affairs 
tween the reproduction of the white peoples of the world—and espe. 
cially those of Northern Europe—and that of the colored peoples, 
so-called, would be impressive, in spite of the frequent need to rely on 
estimates, if it were allowed to tell its own story. The main trends are 
familiar enough to the reader to require no restatement here; but it js 
not generally known, perhaps, that the loss of population replacement 
in recent years has extended and increased over practically all of western 
and northern Europe. 

It is understandable that patriotic Germans are alarmed over this 
threat to the survival of the stock which has been adopted as the 
mythical ancestry of the people as a whole,—though it never really was. 
It is regrettable, however, that a statistician should be willing to accept 
and expound assertions which have lately grown up around the subject 
of population—the more so since the most important of these assertions 
are not argued but insinuated, with the aid of “color words,” such as 
“race suicide,” “creative,” “fatigue,” “healthy,” “the irrepressible birth- 
victory of colored peoples,” “racial efficiency,” and the like. 

Several such unstated assumptions underlie most predictions of the 
death of the white race. To begin with, they are based on the unfounded 
belief that there is a white race, in sharp distinction from the colored 
races, and that on its survival depends the growth of civilization. One 
of them is the assumption that a rapid rhythm of reproduction is prefer- 
able to a slower rhythm. Thus the author evidently regards every addi- 
tion to the birth rate as a social asset and every prolongation of life as a 
social deficit. Another dark area in the concept of the problem is the 
assumption that trends which are due to quite specific causes—such as 
the effect of the War and of the economic disturbances since the War— 
are permanent, and that the balance of births and deaths cannot right 
itself without heroic measures of interference. This leads to the implica- 
tion that differences of fertility are unconnected with social causes—so 
that Slavic women, as such, are supposed to outbreed German women, 
and women of “the colored races” those of “the white race.” 

The only possible measures of statecraft seen are those of biological 
warfare and the direct encroachment of the state—on behalf of the 
dominant racial group—upon the sex and family life of the people, 
while the wide array of possible indirect political and economic influ- 
ences on population trend is left unconsidered. 

So far as population problems of the Pacific are concerned, the author 
bases alarmist forecasts on figures and estimates which are none too reli- 
able: Bruno Lasker. 
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a factual material of importance to all men 
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